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Religion, says the fundamentalist, is conservative and conformative; we say yes, and it 
is also progressive and reformative. The fundamentalist says religion is static: we say it is also 
dynamic. He says it is worshipful; we say that it is also masterful. Religion obeys the un- 
changing verities, and it also urges us on to meet the changing needs of men. The fire-worshipers 
in Terra del Fuego are fundamentalists, never changing; but we are of the spiritual forces which 
see God’s needful children in hard places, and carry out His will by all social efforts, such as that 
great achievement of the churches, the ending of the twelve-hour day in the steel industry. 


You cannot reconcile these two religions. The conflict is inevitable. Religion has grown 
from the magical to the supernatural, to the scientific; and in the process it has become better 
religion, not making us rely, like dumb creatures, upon “the power not ourselves,” as the funda- 

- mentalist does, but, recognizing that power, using it “to sustain and save the soul by fortifying 
the ongoing love and will.’ Religion persists, more wonderful and efficacious than ever, as 
science strips perversions of the religion of fundamentalism of ignorance, cruelty, and deadlines, 
and gives it back, reborn in vigor and activity, to the spiritual satisfaction and the integrity of 
the devout and reasoning man. 


When the fundamentalist with his medieval dogma tells us either to believe what he demands 
or get out of his church, we stand fast and tell him to his face that his God is not our God, his 
Christ is not our Christ; that his doctrine is a deceit that debases its believers. We will not 
get out. We move on. He is the culpable cause of the conflict of the present hour, and we 
shall yet save the churches from his false teaching. We must have freedom, we must have truth, 
we must: have progress, for these are of Christ, and Christ is of God. We were born as living 
souls; our duty is to be quickening spirits. 
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Now the Presbyterians 


‘ORE HUNDRED AND FIFTY Presbyterian 
ministers who have suffered much from their 
brethren come out with an affirmation “‘designed to 
safeguard the unity and liberty of the Presbyterian 
Church. in the United States.” Because that 
church is riven with theological strife, and may 
likely see still graver division, this statement of 
some of its eminent ministers is a significant con- 
tribution to the larger issue of Protestantism. It 
should be borne in mind that what the Presbyterians 
with their magnificent organization do is as impor- 
tant as what the Baptists and the Episcopalians 
have done. We add that the Methodists will soon 
come openly into the great dissension. They need 
only another Buckner case, and their two parties, 
already well defined, will make the great decision 
and take their separate stand. A revolt from 
orthodoxy by a conscientious minister is inevitable. 
He will not long delay. All the evangelicals are 
alike in their distress, and their desire to revolt and 
be free will prove irresistible. 

The liberal Presbyterians have been smarting 


since the Fosdick case was so harshly dealt with by — 


the General Assembly last spring in Indianapolis. 
They use that example to protest the Assembly’s 
alleged overstepping of its authority in dealing 
with doctrinal irregularity. They have the merit 
of going straight to the real issue. It is the infal- 
libility of the Bible. The majority of Presbyterians 
believe in Scriptural inerrancy, that the Bible is 
absolutely God’s own word without a flaw, from 
Genesis to Revelation. So, in effect, the Assembly 
voted. But these men of the “affirmation” say: 
There is no assertion in the Scriptures that their writers were 
kept ‘from error.” The Confession of Faith does not make 
this assertion; and it is significant that this assertion is not to 
be found in the Apostles’ Creed or the Nicene Creed or in any 


of the great Reformation confessions. The doctrine of inerrancy, 
intended to enhance the authority of the Scriptures, in fact 
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impairs their supreme authority for faith and life, and weakens 
the testimony of the Church to the power of God unto salvation 
through Jesus Christ. We hold that the General Assembly 
of 1923, in asserting that “the Holy Spirit did so inspire, guide, 
and move the writers of Holy Scripture as to keep them from 
error,” spoke without warrant of the Scriptures or of the Con- 
fession of Faith. We hold rather to the words of the Confession 
of Faith, that the Scriptures “are given by inspiration of God, 
to be the rule of faith and life’”’ (Conf. I. ii). 


That is a very brave stand, for it virtually admits 
the error in the Scriptures. There has never been 


anything like it in the entire history of the Pres- 


byterian Church. Individuals, like Briggs thirty 
years ago, said less and were promptly condemned. 
Now one hundred and fifty men say, though hedg- 
ing about their boldness with a thick buffer of 
ancient holy words, that the church can believe 
that the Bible has its flaws, and that the determina- 
tion of its integrity or lack of it is in the individual 
minister’s soul as it is guided “by the spirit of God.” 
However, these are only one hundred and fifty 
ministers, and there are in all ten thousand active 
clergymen with voting power in the Presbyterian 
Church. What will the great majority not yet 
heard say? That makes a nice question. And 


it is by no means an answer that the “affirmation” . 


makes in disputing the authority of the General 
Assembly to decide what doctrines must be believed. 
As one reads the following paragraph from the 
“affirmation”? which seems to challenge the As- 
sembly, let him examine carefully the clause which 
is almost hidden away, ‘‘that neither in one General 
Assembly nor in many, without concurrent action 
of the presbyteries, is there authority to declare 
what the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America believes and teaches.” 

While it is constitutional for any General Assembly “to hear 
testimony against error in doctrine’ (Form of Govt. XII. v), 
yet such testimony is without binding authority, since the con- 
stitution of our church provides that its doctrine shall be 
declared only by concurrent action of the General Assembly 
and the presbyteries. Thus the church guards the statement 
of its doctrine against hasty or ill-considered action by either 
General Assemblies or presbyteries. From this provision of 
our constitution it is evident that neither in one General As- 
sembly nor in many, without concurrent action of the presby- 
teries, is there authority to declare what the Presbyterian. 
Church in the United States of America believes and teaches; 
and that the assumption that any General Assembly has au- 
thoritatively declared what the church believes and teaches 
is groundless. A declaration by a General Assembly that any — 
doctrine is “an essential doctrine” attempts to amend the 
constitution of the church in an unconstitutional manner. 


-The phrase ‘concurrent action of the pres- 
byteries” is the important provision. 
us to the Presbyterian form of government, which 
is not direct and congregational, but indirect and 
representative. Some of the inmost concerns of 
the church, like its confession of faith and the in- 
terpretation thereof, must be voted concurrently 
with the General Assembly by each local group of 
churches, called a presbytery, such as the pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, the presbytery of New 
York, ete., covering limited areas each of which is 
virtually a community. This procedure is a simple 
matter. In a sense, it is like the exercise of states’ 
rights, as, for example, the states voted on prohi- 
bition before it became a law passed by the Congress 
of the United States. The idea is that there are 
some things that come so close to the personal well- 
being of the members of the church, as to the citizens 
of the country, that a more nearly direct registra- 
tion of their will is demanded. 


This brings - 


. 
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Our opinion is that the majority of the presby- 
teries would sustain the General Assembly in 
adhering to the doctrine of Biblical infallibility. 
In other words, the overwhelming number of Pres- 
byterian people are literalists and fundamentalists. 
We have already analyzed in Tur Recistrer the 
superior voting strength of the rural churches, and 
they are emphatically conservative. The liberal 
tendencies are in the city churches; and almost 
every one of the one hundred and fifty signers of 
the liberal “affirmation” are ministers in the cities, 
or professors in seminaries. They have already 
stiffened the fundamentalists with a greater deter- 
mination to bring the issue to the General Assembly 
next spring, and then we may see the futile effort 
to reconcile authority and freedom, dogma and 
science, the letter and the spirit, darkness and light. 

To soften their blow at their spiritual despot, 
their own church, the affirmers recite the five doc- 
trinal requirements, as given by the General As- 
sembly of 1923, and deny the right of the Assembly 
to insist upon ‘‘certain theories’ concerning the 
five, which are as follows: the inspiration of the 
Bible, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resur- 
rection, and the Continuing Life and Supernatural 
Power of our Lord Jesus Christ. The affirmation 
declares: 

We all hold most earnestly to these great facts and doctrines; 
we all believe from our hearts that the writers of the Bible 
were inspired of God; that Jesus Christ was God manifest in 
the flesh; that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself, and through Him we have our redemption; that having 
died for our sins He rose from the dead and is our ever-living 
Saviour; that in His earthly ministry He wrought many mighty 
works, and by His vicarious death and unfailing presence 
He is able to save to the uttermost. Some of us regard the 
particular theories contained in the deliverance of the General 
Assembly of 1923 as satisfactory explanations of these facts 
and doctrines. But we are united in believing that these are not 
the only theories allowed by the Scriptures and our standards 
as explanations of these facts and doctrines of our religion, and 
that all who hold to these facts and doctrines, whatever theories 


they may employ to explain them, are worthy of all confidence 
and fellowship. 


If this last sentence means anything, it means 
that these men refuse to be bound by the Calvinism 
of historic Presbyterianism. That is another matter 
of moment. It is true, it is said very carefully, 
so that they actually deny nothing and hazard 
nothing. But they consider any men who hold 
to ‘‘these facts” worthy of fellowship, ‘“‘whatever 
theories they may employ to explain” the facts, 
a wide gate through which many a Fosdick can 
come through—if the affirmers can make the General 
Assembly vote their way. The sum of the “‘affirma- 
tion,” then, is twofold. It says the Bible is not 
infallible; and it says that the five points of Calvinism 
are not binding on a Presbyterian. But the whole 
force is unofficial, because these are individuals 
only. They will hurl their consciences against what 
they know is incredible, but we say it will avail 
them nothing before the church’s great and final 
tribunal. 

An Open Opportunity 
E BELIEVE THE AMERICAN people are 
not going to be deceived by the cynical 
remarks now emanating from Washington that the 
Bok Peace Plan is propaganda for the League of 
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Nations. Let the carping ones who have their 
own purposes keep up this sort of retort against 
the desire of the hearts of thousands of lovers of 
their country and their world, and we shall go 
forward with intensified determination to have 
full participation in the counsels of the nations, 
and that right early. The citizens of this land are 
not going to stand for aspersions on the characters 
of such eminent people as former Ambassador John 
W. Davis, Judge Learned Hand, former Governor 
Nathan L. Miller, Melville E.- Stone of the Asso- 
ciated Press, Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, Cornelius 
N. Bliss, Jr., Henry L. Stimson, and Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who with others of their distinction 
and vision compose the Policy Committee of the 
Bok Plan. Consider their labor. Is it not a 
glorious thing to contemplate that these men and 
women, who happen to be both Republican and 
Democratic in their partisan allegiance, rise superbly 
above all artificial differences in this twentieth- 
century quest of the Holy Grail? They feel with 
Mr. Bok that ‘this is the time for the nations of 
the earth to admit frankly that war is a crime and 
thus withdraw the moral and legal sanction too 
long permitted to it as a method of settling inter- 
national disputes.”” No one but a_ hard-boiled 
hater of peace or of the League of Nations would 
raise a whisper of objection. And we have not 
heard a syllable against a concrete proposal of 
enormous economic as well as moral significance 
by Elihu Root, chairman of the Jury of Award, 
who says: “It is the unanimous hope of the jury 
that the first fruit of the mutual counsel and co- 
operation among the nations which will result from. 
the adoption of the plan selected will be a general 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all 
materials of war.’’ Both of these sentiments, if 
they are not befouled by schemes and wiles, so 
that the people are led astray, are the sentiments 
of virtually all of the people in America. They 
are great spiritual fundaments, and the very mention 
of them thrills the soul. 

The Bok Plan has seized the imagination of the 
world. The legitimate arts of publicity are on its 
side. When it is presented to the United States 
Senate the reception of it will be very different from 
that which was accorded the Treaty of Versailles. 
Already the Senate has been counted in personal 
interviews on the World Court as defined by Harding, 
and the attitude is much more hospitable than some 
of the opposing sentiment as given in the press in 
Washington has led us to believe. And of all things 
that are not true at this writing is the recent out- 
giving of the President that the League of Nations 
is “a closed incident.’”’ On the contrary, it is an 
open opportunity. The whole situation has changed 
to the very heart. We publish the concise analysis 
of the plan by Prof. Manley O. Hudson. Especially, 
we desire that every one vote on the Plan. If 
ballots are needed, please send for them, addressing 
Miss Esther Everett Lape, member of the Policy 
Committee of the American Peace Award, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City. That office is 
already overwhelmed with requests for ballots, 
from every part of the United States. 
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Japan Awakened Since Her Calamity 


The New Tokyo a Symbol of a Great National Advance 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of Tan CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Sorra, December 21, 1923. 


HH EARTHQUAKE that razed Tokyo, 

Yokohama, and half a dozen other 
Japanese cities was a terrible ealamity, 
but in its effects it has proved a blessing 
in disguise. Three-quarters of a century 
ago Japan envisaged a national disaster— 
or thought she did—when Commodore 
Perry’s squadron pointed its guns at the 
ancient structure of civilization on the 
sea-girt isle of Eastern Asia. Since that 
day, however, Japan has forged ahead in 
the arts of peace and of war at a rate 
which has placed the sleepy old island em- 
pire on the front line of the progress of 
the world. Despite the mighty impetus 
applied by the American sailor, however, 
city building and conditions of life re- 
mained after Perry’s sailing away and for 
generations thereafter substantially where 
they were under the Shoguns. Up to the 
terror of the great earthquake, the most 
appalling calamity which Japan has suf- 
fered in her twenty-one centuries of re- 
corded history, Japan lived a double life. 
She lived a life half Occidental and hali 
Oriental in the construction and adminis- 
tration of her cities, in the industrial 
habits and the costumes of her people, the 
expression of her national life. 
' ‘The epochal outburst of subterranean 
fury has proved the forerunner of the 
greatest and most complete social wup- 
heayal in the history of the Japanese peo- 
ple, long as that history is. Take the city 
of Tokyo as an example of what is going 
to happen to most, if not all, Japanese 
cities. When the paving of Tokyo was 
begun, the important detail of a sewerage 
system was overlooked, if not forgotten. 
Pavements were laid at enormous expense, 
when measured by Western standards. In 
that respect the Japanese capital took on 
the aspect of Occidental modernity. But 
that aspect was only a disguise. Under 
the halfway measure of modernization, 
Tokyo presented the anomaly which mil- 
lions of Japanese individuals present. The 
anomaly is suggested by a Huropean coat, 
in many cases a frock coat, over the Japa- 
nese lower garments. All that is to be 
changed now. For a long time the nego- 
tiation of a loan of half a billion dollars 
has been contemplated as a remote dream 
by the municipality. Under the impetus 
furnished by the earth-shock, that loan 
of half a billion was concluded without a 
corresponding shock to the pockets of the 
taxpayers. The new city of Tokyo will be 
equipped with all the essentials of mod- 
ern city life—sewers, sidewalks, electric 
lights, transportation and every other de- 
tail necessary to the functioning of a mu- 
nicipality with a population of 1,500,000. 
In the fullness of time, within the present 
generation, Washington, Boston, and New 
York, to say nothing of London and Paris, 
will have to look close to their laurels as 
modern cities. Tokyo will surpass them 
all, with plenty of room to spare. Before 


the present generation is much older, the 
citizens of Tokyo may look upon Paris as 
a city of archeological rather than con- 
temporary interest. 

In the process of reconstruction, Tokyo 
will abandon the double life. Before the 
earthquake, and three-quarters of a cen- 
tury after Commodore Perry had passed 
from the scene, the majority of the Japa- 
nese, like their cities, lived the double life, 
Cloak-rooms at theatres, restaurants, and 
public institutions were not meant for 
hats and coats, but for shoes. Rich citi- 
zens and public officials had double estab- 


lishments, one for Occidentals and the 
other for native guests. Recently the 
Prince Regent, after his marriage to 
the Princess Nagako, set the pace for the 
new order of things, when he ordered the 
abandonment of the Japanese part of his 
establishment. The example was bound 
to be followed by the owners of other es- 
tablishments. The seismic shock has 
added impetus to the fashion set by the 
Prince Regent. The new Tokyo will be 
a modern city, not only in lighting, pav- 
ing, sanitation, and lighting. It will be a 
modern city in the lives of its people, to 
an extent that would not have been 
dreamed of had the catastrophe not 
occurred. 

The modernization of Tokyo will give 
powerful impetus to the modernization of 
other cities in Japan. Yokohama, despite 


the shifting of our Consul-General’s post . 


to the capital, will become a model sea- 
port, capable of handling ten times, by 
the use of the most modern machinery, 


the traffic that it now handles. Yeddo, 
which has been greatly harassed by the 
insufficiency of its water supply, will blos- 
som anew as a city amply equipped to 
accommodate a growing populetion. The 
new cities of Japan will be new only ina 
less degree than Tokyo. Even the villages 
will feel the young life that is coursing 
through the veins of old Japan, and cours- 
ing with an astonishing vitality. 


THESE ARE A MERE FRACTION of 
the signs of the rejuvenation of Japan 
as a result of her unprecedented tragedy. 


Keystone Photograpn 


A VIEW OF THE OLD CITY, FROM WHOSE RUIN WILL ARISE A 
GREATER TOKYO 


While Europe is tugging at her bootstraps 
to haul herself back to the position which 
she occupied before the catastrophe ad- 
ministered to her body and her soul by 
her own hands, Japan is emerging from 
the ruin wrought by nature with a trium- 
phant look forward and upward. The rise 
of the Japanese phoenix from the ashes 
comes with especial appeal to America, 
accustomed to treat body blows as com- 
mands to rise higher. The attitude of 
this Oriental people, whom it would be 
reasonable to regard as confirmed fatal- 
ists, is inspiring to the American observer. 
As Chicago rose from its ashes, so does 
Tokyo leap from its ruins. As San Fran- 
cisco lifted itself from its latest welter of 
ruin and flame, so does Yokohama, 
hitherto regarded by too many Americans 
as a comic-opera theme, spring from the 
great confusion of land and ocean that 
laid it lower than San Francisco was laid. 

America has a peculiar fondness for 

(Continued on page 70) 
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THE CHRISTIAN ReEcIsteR invited Professor Hudson to comment upon the winning Bok Peace Plan. 


The Christian Register 


The Bok Peace Plan 


A Statement on its Most Important Features 
MANLEY O. HUDSON 


Bemis Professor of International Law, Iarvard Law School 
Formerly member of Secretariat of the League of Nations 
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His intimate 


knowledge of the League of Nations, both as it is written in the Covenant and as it actually works in the world to-day, 


qualifies him as highly as any American to speak. His position has always been favorable to the ‘League. 
Hudson was formerly a member of the Secretariat. 


plan. 


HH PLAN marks a dis- 

tinct advance on the 
present situation. The 
first point as to the Court 
is not new. Nor is the 
second point as to extend- 
ing American co-operation 
more than what some of 
us have urged during many 
months. 

I should prefer the 
United States to become a 
member of the League as 
at present constituted. The 
Plan stops short of that. 
but does not preclude it 
for the future. 

It is not quite clear to 
me how the United States 
will participate in the 
work of the Assembly and 
Council without some sort 
of associated membership. 
The Plan is not definite as 
to whether the conditions 
and reservations must be 
made before or after Amer- 
ican participation begins, 
nor does 
sharply between conditions 
precedent to co-operation 
and proposals to be made 
after co-operation has been 
begun. 

So far as the reserva- 
tions are concerned, the 
one as to the Monroe Doc- 
trine is unnecessary as the 
Covenant stands, but harm- 
less. The second reserya- 
tion, as to Articles X. and 
XVI., seems satisfactory so 
far as it would exempt the 
United States from obliga- 

tions. I cannot see any 
necessity for the United 
States proposing that these 
articles be altogether 
dropped by other powers, 
however. I think that cer- 
tain powers will desire to 
retain both articles in 
some form. 

The third reservation, as 
to non-participation in the 


it distinguish - 


The Two Central Ideas 


The substantial provisions which constitute the Bok Peace Plan 
selected by the Jury of Award, and upon which the vote of the 
American people is asked, as submitted by the Policy Committee, 
are as follows: 


I. Enter the Permanent Court 


That the United States adhere to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice for the reasons and under the conditions stated 
by Secretary Hughes and President Harding in February, 1923. 


II. Co-operate with the League of Nations, without 
Full Membership at Present 


That without becoming a member of the League of Nations as 
at present constituted, the United States Government should 
extend its present co-operation with the League and propose par- 
ticipation in the work of its Assembly and Council under the 
following conditions and reservations: 


Safeguarding of Monroe Doctrine 

1. The United States accepts the League of Nations as an instrument 
of mutual counsel, but it will assume no obligation to interfere with 
political questions of policy or internal administration of any foreign 
state. 

In uniting its efforts with those of other. states for the preservation of 
peace and the promotion of the common welfare, the United States insists 
upon the safeguarding of the Monroe Doctrine and does not abandon its 
traditional attitude concerning American independence of the Old World 
and does not consent to submit its long-established policy concerning 
questions regarded by it as purely American to the recommendation or 
decision of other powers. 


No Military or Economic Force 

2. The only kind of compulsion which nations can freely engage to apply 
to each other in the name of peace is that which arises from conference, 
from moral judgment, from full publicity, and from the power of public 
opinion. 

The United States will assume no obligations under Article X. in its 

present form, or under Article XVI. in its present form in the Covenant, 
or in its amended form as now proposed, unless in any particular case 
Congress has authorized such action. 
. The United States proposes that Articles X. and XVI. be either dropped 
altogether or so amended and changed as to eliminate any suggestion 
of a general agreement to use coercion for obtaining conformity to the 
pledges of the Covenant. 


No Obligations under Versailles Treaty 
8. The United States will accept no responsibilities under the Treaty 
of Versailles unless in any particular case Congress has authorized 
such action. 


League Open to All Nations 

4, The United States Government proposes that Article I. of the 
Covenant be construed and applied, or, if necessary, redrafted, so that 
admission to the League shall be assured to any self-governing state 
that wishes to join and that receives the favorable vote of two-thirds of 
the Assembly. 

Development of International Law 

5. As a condition of its participation in the work and counsels of the 
League, the United States asks that the Assembly and Council consent 
—or obtain authority—to begin collaboration for the revision and develop- 
ment of international law, employing for this purpose the aid of a com- 
mission of jurists. This commission would be directed to formulate anew 
existing rules of the law of nations, to reconcile divergent opinions, to 
consider points hitherto inadequately provided for but vital to the 
maintenance of international justice, and in general to define the social 
rights and duties of states. The recommendations of the commission 
would be presented from time to time, in proper form for consideration, 
to the Assembly as to a recommending if not a law-making body. 


Professor 


: We commend to our readers that they vote their will on the Bok 
Next week we shall publish “Four Years of the League of Nations,” by Professor Hudson. 


Treaty of Versailles, is 
harmless. The fourth res- 
ervation, as to eligibility 
for membership, makes a 
very slight change in the 
existing situation, and its 
precise purpose is not clear 
to me. When Argentina 
proposed a similar change 
at the first Assembly of the 
League, her suggestion met 
with little hospitality. 

The fifth reservation, as 
to the codification of inter- 
national law, seems to me 
distinctly harmful. Inter- 
national law has to be de- 
veloped by special treaties 
such as the League of Na- 
tions has been making for 
four years and by opinions 
of the International Court, 
of which we already have 
nine, rather than by any 
formal codification. The 
proposal resembles a pro- 
posal adopted by two of 
the Pan-American confer- 
ences which has to date 
yielded nothing. 

The Plan will undoubt- 
edly focus American opin- 
ion on the actual achieve- 
ments of the League of 
Nations and on the results 
of American co-operation 
with the League to date. 
During the past five 
months the United States 
has been officially repre- 
sented at four international 
conferences held in Geneva 
under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, in addi- 
tion to the instances of 
American co-operation 
mentioned in the Plan. 

On January 10 the 
League celebrated its 
fourth birthday. The time 
has come for the whole 
question to be re-examined 
on the basis of the record 
made, which is an open 
book. The publication of 
this Plan should serve as 
a challenge to this re- 
examination. 
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Why the Conflict in the Churches? - 


From an Address (the First in a Series of Four) delivered in 
the Second Church in Brookline, Mass., Sunday, January 6 


BE ARE AT A TURNING-POINT in 

bistory. If the churches have the 
courage, the intelligence, and the charac- 
ter, we will make the turn. If you do not 
take the word of a liberal for it, please 
read what the foremost journal of enlight- 
ened orthodoxy says in a leading editorial. 
The Christian Century, in its issue of 
January 3, 1924, confirms what was said in 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER on March 9, 
1922. The following are astounding 
words, coming from such an evangelical 
source as the Century: 

“Two worlds have crashed, the world 
of tradition and the world of modernism. 
One is scholastic, static, authoritarian, in- 
dividualistic; the other is vital, dynamic, 
free, social. There is a clash here as 
profound and as grim as that between 
Christianity and Confucianism. Amiable 
words cannot hide the differences. ‘Blest 
be the tie’ may be sung until doomsday 
but it cannot bind these two worlds to- 
gether. The God of the fundamentalist 
is one God; the God of the modernist is 
another. The Christ of the fundamental- 
ist is one Christ; the Christ of modern- 
ism is another. The church, the king- 
dom, the salvation, the consummation of 
all things—these are one thing to funda- 
mentalists and another thing to modernists. 
Which God is the Christian God, which 
Christ is the Christian Christ, which Bible 
is the Christian Bible, which church, 
which kingdom, which salvation, which 
consummation are the Christian church, 
the Christian kingdom, the Christian sal- 
vation, the Christian consummation? The 
future will tell. But that the issue is 
clear and that the inherent incompati- 
bility of the two worlds has passed the 
stage of mutual tolerance is a fact con- 
cerning which there hardly seems room 
for any one to doubdt.” 


+ 


Two years ago, when the signs appeared 
in the Baptist Church, THE REGISTER said: 
“Calm, deliberate, informed Baptist men 
and women expect a division. Already 
eminent people are withdrawing from the 
denomination. Whether it means the lib- 
eral variety of Baptists will arise and 
orgahize a new church, or go into an- 
other denomination, or into religious in- 
difference and skepticism, no one can say 
at this time. But it is a genuine crisis. 
That is certain.” 

And in the same editorial: 

“Nobody likes to face, much less cause, 
a division. The constraint in ordinary 
times of those who differ with one an- 
other is admirable. Up to this time it 
has been the policy of the evangelical 
churches to pursue among their members 
the ‘more excellent way’ of conciliation, 
toleration, and non-resistance. But can 
you carry out such a policy indefinitely? 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


Is it not. like affectionately debating with 
your wife the merits of two kinds of fire- 
extinguisher when you find your house is 
in flames? Our challenge to the Baptist 
Church, which we greatly- cherish, and 
now to all the churches, which without 
exception we admire and sustain in es- 
sential truth, is in the face of a con- 
fiagration which is destroying them. The 
time comes to all of us when we must 
do the bold, alarming, and if need be the 
overwhelming thing. The time has come.” 


— 


Every church is sacred to me, because 
the business of the churches is religion. 
and religion is the first thing and the last 
thing, the soul and center of life. I love 
the places of Gad,—the Hebrew temple, 
the Roman cathedral, the Congregational 
meeting-house, the little chapel by the 
side of the road. What we say in this 
time of controversy is in feryent espousal 
of better religion. If some severe words 
shall be spoken, they will be not against 
religion, but against the forces which 
pervert religion and injure the character 
and souls of the people. Our concern is 
a terribly personal and practical concern. 
It is exactly like the zeal four hundred 
years ago when another great dissension 
arose in Christendom, and a young monk 
aroused the then known world in a fer- 
ment which caused the greatest change 
in history up to that time. 

When we think of Luther, let us dis- 
miss from our minds all notions of sect. 
Think of a man who took the Bible and 
separated the wheat from the chaff in it, 
and applied it to the evils of his time. 


Remember Luther was both practical- 


moralist-and profound theologian, as all 
great churchmen have been and are. 
When he stood up in Wittenberg in 1517, 
he first spoke to the learned in Latin, 
and then, seeing he was reaching only the 
high-brows, he took to the German, lan- 
guage of the people, and swept the conti- 
nent of Europe. He ushered in a religious 
revolution the effects of which have grown 
with the centuries. 

Now again for the first time in four 
hundred years we are at the same task. 
The reason is, Luther did not finish the 
work of liberating the souls of the people 
from the absolute spiritual authority of 
the church. The barons, including the 
big business house of the Fuggers, seeing 
what it meant to their economic interests 
to release the people from feudalism, put 
him safely into a castle, where he could 
spend the hours writing quiet devotional 
literature but never again arouse the 
masses to religious freedom. The result, 
so far as the churches are concerned, has 
been to give us a miscalled Protestantism 
which is in all essential respects like 
Romanism. Even before Luther died, the 


fundamentalists of the sixteenth century 
were already formulating authoritative 
bulwarks to save the old kind of religion. 
They used a new method. They prepared 
inviolable defenses of the Seripture. One 
catechism followed another, the Augsburg, 
the Heidelberg, the Westminster, and the 
Thirty-nine Articles. What were these 
books? They were without exception 
sponsors of the infallibility of the Bible, 
the spiritually inerrant guide-book of God. ; 
To this day their work rules the mind 
of Protestantism. All young men and 
maidens who meet the requirements for 


‘membership in any of the so-called evan- 


gelical sects sell themselves into Biblical 
bondage. They sign away their freedom, 
The Roman Church believes that only its 
members can be saved, and that their sal- 
vation is by the power of the Church alone. 
This is exactly like the Protestant churches 
in principle and practice, because the lat- 
ter require for salvation, and indeed for 


“church membership, unquestioned accept- 


ance of the whole Bible. That is to say, 
one church, Roman, sets up itself as ab- 
solute authority, the others, Protestant, 
set up the Book. Where is the difference? 


oh 


The fact is, there is no Protestantism 
to-day, except in a very few of our truly 
free churches. Logical and candid evan- 
gelicals, and many Episcopalians, admit, 
they even proclaim, that they are nearer 
to Rome than they are to free Christianity. 
Dr. Benjamin Warfield, great Presbyterian 
theologian, long ago said as much, his 
successor in orthodoxy in Princeton, J. 
Gresham Machen, and here in Boston, Dr. 
William Harman yan Allen say so to-day. 
The intense conflict in the Episcopal com- 
munion is due to the fact that some men, 
like Bishop Lawrence, would break the 
bonds of agelong authority and be free, 
while others, like Bishop Manning, would 
hold men arbitrarily and forever to the 
faith said once to have been delivered 
to the saints. Between these two is the 
great gulf fixed. You have two kinds of 
religion, one stationary, the other grow- 
ing, and these two are absolutely irrec- 
oncikable. If one is right, the other is 
wrong; if one is true, the other is false. 
This has always been so. The gain is 
that to-day men are bolder and declare 
it to be true. That is what makes the 
strife that now divides the churches. The 
conflict comes inevitably, and if the men 
who agonize to be free will fight the good 
fight and hold on, not losing their courage 
because they risk the loss of their living, 
they will win the greatest victory in the 
whole history of Christendom. Religion 
must be free, as the state is free. As 
each citizen is his own sovereign, so each 
soul must be its own master under God. 

Why is it that religion alone among 


“a 
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the institutions of mankind keeps the 
multitudes stationary and in thrall? Why 
do we have darkness in the church while 
everywhere else light is breaking through? 
Why must we have this contention? The 
answer is to be found in the nature of 
religion itself. Great scholars tell us re- 
ligion began when man first came upon 
the planet. Among his instincts was that 
of self-preservation. Before this instinct 
developed into religion and was only a 
common biological fact, there was one 
motive, “universal, supreme, perpetual,— 
the impulse to self-preservation.” That is 
the starting-point of all religion. The 
animals before man had and have this 
instinct. Protective coloration is one sign 
of it. And a larger example among lower 
creatures is the co-operative expression of 
the same instinct, as when among gre- 
garious animals, we are told, the adult 


. males surround and protect the female 


and the young. Kipling’s lines, 
The strength of the wolf is the pack, 
And the strength of the pack is the wolf, 


illustrate the law. The stronger among 
the savages defend the weaker. In other 
words, the instinct is social as well as in- 


dividual. So man from low to high, from 


- ously from somewhere. 


eave to cathedral, seeks life and the pres- 
ervation of it. 

Man’s religion began when he realized 
he was not secure or sufficient in himself, 
in his quest of self-preservation. He 


looked beyond himself to a power not him- 


self, yet a power in motive and action 
in keeping with his own nature and needs. 
As George Foot Moore tells us, man met 
with accidents beyond his control; he 
fell ill from diseases that came mysteri- 
Powers were re- 
sponsible for these things and other oc- 
currences, he said. These powers were 
very present. Man believed he could work 
upon the powers so that they would not 
do him any harm, but rather serve him. 
He acted on his belief. 


= 


At first, all man wanted was creature 
comforts,—_to get and beget, to be sure 
of physical safety and health, to enjoy 
power and pleasure. Man’s name was 
Babbitt, and his God was a dispenser of 
“good things.” But man grew, his wants 
expanded, and in this advance his God 
became a more and more exalted figure. 
One like Christ arose, and God became the 
end of his desire, his Overself, as he is 
called. “I and the Father are one,” Jesus 
said. And that is exactly what your true 
Christian says his heart’s desire is to-day. 
As a matter of fact, it is the universal 
aspiration of humanity, whether humanity 
knows it or not. 

You see, the fundamentalist laughs at 
this progress, as a fantasy. He tries to 
keep us from growing. He would stop 
the whole progress of the human soul. He 
agrees that religion is dependence upon a 
power not ourselves, which it is, but he 
does not permit us to employ the power 
for our own spiritual advancement to 
godlikeness. He says religion is unchang- 
ing, and we must not change. He would 


make us hold fast to custom, but we say 


we cannot stand still. We have the spirit 
of free inquiry, and that makes for prog- 
ress. Religion, says the fundamentalist, 
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is conservative and conformative, we say 
yes, and it is also progressive and reforma- 
tive. The fundamentalist says religion is 
static; we say it is also dynamic. He 
says it is worshipful; we say that it is 
also masterful. Religion obeys the un- 
changing verities, and it also urges us 
on to meet the changing needs of men. 
The fire-worshipers in Terra del Fuego 
are fundamentalists, never changing; but 
we are of the spiritual forces which see 
God’s needful children in hard places, and 
earry out His will by all social efforts, 
such as that great achievement of the 
churches, the ending of the twelve-hour 
day in the steel industry. 

You cannot reconcile these two religions. 
The conflict is inevitable. Religion has 
grown from the magical to the supernat- 
ural, to the scientific; and in the process 
it has become better religion, not making 
us rely, like dumb creatures, upon “the 
power not ourselves,” as the fundamental- 
ist does, but, recognizing that power, 
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using it “to sustain and save the soul by 
fortifying the ongoing love and will.” Re- 
ligion persists, more wonderful and effica- 
cious than ever, as science strips perver- 
sions of the religion of fundamentalism 
of ignorance, cruelty, and deadliness, and 
gives it back, reborn in vigor and activity, 
to the spiritual satisfaction and the in- 
tegrity of the devout and reasoning man. 

When the fundamentalist with his medi- 
eval dogma tells us either to believe what 
he demands or get out of his church, we 
stand fast and tell him to his face that 
his God is not our God, his Christ is not 
our Christ; that his doctrine is a deceit 
that debases its believers. We will not 
get out. Wemove on. He is the culpable 
eause of the conflict of the present hour, 
and we shall yet save the churches from 
his false teaching. We must have free- 
dom, we must have truth, we must have 
progress, for these are of Christ, and 
Christ is of God. We were born as living 
souls; our duty is to be quickening spirits. 


The Fool’s Prayer 


A Commentary on the Penalty of Crooked Thinking 


EDWARD ROWLAND SILL 


Speaking of the immorality of fundamentalism, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, says, in an 
article in Scribner’s Magazine for January, that the tendency of the world to-day 
is to pass lightly over intellectual sins, if only the offenders have the reputation 


of possessing kind hearts. 


“Yet, the world has suffered in the past,” he continues, “and suffers to-day, 
fully as much at the hands of those whose intentions are good but whose think- 


ing is crooked as at the hands of those who have bad purposes. 


Intellectual 


immorality is a common yice, the result generally of intellectual indolence and 
complacency. The man who is unwilling to have a just knowledge of the ques- 
tions upon which he pronounces commits a moral no less than an intellectual 


wrong. ... 


A pure heart and a crooked mind do not permanently dwell together 


in the same human body. One will overcome the other and in too many cases 
the crooked mind perverts the well-intentioned heart.” 
“[his idea has nowhere been set forth in more finished form than in the famous 


poem : 


The royal feast was done; the King 
Sought some new sport to banish care, 
And to his jester cried: “Sir Fool, 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer!” 


The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before ; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool; 

His pleading voice arose: “O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool; 
The rod must heal the sin: but Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


‘Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 

Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
’Tis by our follies that so long 

We hold the earth from heayen away. 


“These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


“The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how hard it pierced and 
stung? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


“Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
The chastening stripes must. cleanse 
them all; 2 
But for our blunders—oh, in shame 
Before the eyes of Heaven we fall. 


“Harth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 
Men crown the knave, and scourge the 
tool 
That did his will; but Thou, O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool!” 


The room was hushed; in silence rose 
The King, and sought his gardens cool, 

And walked apart, and murmured low, 
“Be merciful to me, a fool!” 
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A School for Laymen 


And Some Pertinent Remarks on Ministerial Training 


A UNITARIAN MINISTER 


One of the best-known Unitarian 
ministers sends the following letter to 
the Editor, with the manuscript on 
“4 School for Laymen.” Read to- 
gether, they make @ rounded and 
needed treatment of the church’s min- 
istry. Hither minister or layman, 
considered separately, is only half of 
the church problem. The two im co- 
operation are necessary. First, we 
publish the letter. 


’ 


Tur MInIsTER’sS TRAINING 


HE DISCUSSION in Tue RecisTer on 

the subject of divinity-school curricula 
interested me, because I have of late been 
thinking much of what is most needed to 
make our churches more useful, and if 
some further consideration of the matter 
is not too far out of date, I should like 
to make some suggestions. 

Ministers have always depended on lay- 
men to furnish them with means of prepa- 
ration for their work. Laymen endowed 
Harvard College because they wanted the 
ministry to be a learned profession. very 
divinity school owes its existence to the 
foresight and generosity of laymen. It is 
therefore only fair that those who supply 
the means should also have some voice as 
to how their gifts are spent. 

It is evident that the courses of study 
in divinity schools fulfill in the main the 
purpose of their founders. Chairs have 
been endowed for definite objects——for the 
teaching of theology, for instruction in 
church history and in the history of 
the great religions of the world, for study 
of the origins and literature of the Bible. 
It is not to be supposed that funds left 
for specific objects could properly be used 
for ends radically different from those 
their donors had in view. Morever, men 
and women intending to enter the min- 
istry will still wish to avail themselves 
of these opportunities of preparation. 
They make choices to-day in all these de- 
partments of study. Congregations who 
find their ministers ignorant of these sub- 
jects belonging to their profession will 
become dissatisfied with them. Nor does 
this mean that ministerial education is 
static—that the conditions under which 
endowments have been made mark a limit 
beyond which teaching cannot go. That 
theology must always be taught in a di- 
vinity school does not mean that it must 
always be the same theology, that there 
is any constraint in liberty of thought 
and speech. That the study of the Bible 
must always be followed does not imply 
that it may not be progressive and even 
interesting. The subjects deemed out of 
date, devotion to which seems to some 
laymen ill-adapted to the needs of the 
present time, may become out of touch 
with the times. But this does not mean 
that they are to be abandoned, and their 
places taken by subjects more practical 
than their pursuit has been. It only 
means that they are to be improved, and 
brought into relation with modern needs. 


Laymen are still at liberty to endow chairs 
in divinity schools, and no doubt the sub- 
jects proposed by progressive laymen 
would be taught in any divinity school 
not now teaching them, if means were 
furnished. The more divinity schools are 
modernized, the better. 

The trouble indicated by the resolutions 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, lately 
discussed in THE CHRISTIAN ReEersterR, is 
not in the subjects taught in divinity 
schools. It may be in the way they are 
taught; it may be in the way they are 
studied and used; it may be in the pro- 
portioning of the time given to them; it 
may be in the inflexibility by which per- 
sons of very different needs and powers 
are required to spend a fixed period of 
residence and study and are required to 
divide their efforts among specified de- 
partments of study. There is no doubt 
that reform is needed, and: ministers who 
have learned in the school of experience 
the deficiencies of divinity-school prepara- 
tion, together with professors in divinity 
schools responsive to the needs of the 
churches, should choose a large committee 
for thorough examination of the whole 
subject as a committee of experts to 
whom laymen could confidently intrust 
the work of reform. ‘Traditional ma- 
chinery, traditional precedents, and tra- 
ditional routes and conveyances should be 
for the time set aside, and purely aca- 
demic requirements be subjected to inde- 
pendent inquiry. Courses of preparation 
for the ministry should be provided to 
suit in length and character many dif- 
ferent conditions of age, previous prepa- 
ration, and present ability and purpose. 
Requirements and conditions should no 
longer be obstacles to preparation, but 
means of preparation. J 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League has 
opened a productive field of effort. Its 
members would be the last to claim that 
they could take the responsibility of such 
advance. They should be reinforced: by 


those to whom such responsibility properly 
belongs. = 


A ScHoon ror LAYMEN 


The management of a church cannot 
be an  extemporaneous performance. 
Those who are willing to undertake such 
a responsibility are not for that reason 
alone fitted to do so. Congregations re- 
quire of their ministers due preparation 
for the work of the pulpit. But they elect 
members of their governing bodies on 
quite different grounds. Very often it is 
the men who furnish the most money who 
are chosen to guide the affairs of a 
church. Those who are most active in the 
work are also first thought of for church 
office. Persons of enthusiasm and deyo- 
tion are naturally considered eligible. 

But it often happens that parish com- 
mittees and boards of directors need 
other qualifications than wealth and gen- 
erosity and willingness. They need to 
know many things about the duties of the 
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minister, about professional etiquette, 
about the history of church administra- 
tion, about various methods of not merely 
financial management, about denomina- 
tional organizations and officials. Mat- 
ters often come up for their consideration 
and decision which involve intimate ac- 
quaintance with these subjects, and with- 
out such acquaintance serious misunder- 
standings and mistakes are sure to occur. 
If church trustees are in the habit of 
taking the minister into their confidence, 
and will follow his guidance where he 
knows the way and they do not, all will 
go well. But if they are in the habit of 
co-operating with the minister at arm’s 
length, and in a purely formal way, and 
think it wiser to deliberate by themselves, 
members of governing boards are sure to 
find themselves in embarrassing situa- 
tions. They have to take up a question 
some conference has submitted to the 
minister, though not one of them has ever 
attended a meeting of the conference or 
has any direct knowledge of the work of 
the conference. They have to decide 
some matter of importance to the Sunday- 
school, though not one of them has been 
in the Sunday-school since childhood. 
They are asked to contribute to the Tuck- 
erman School, and no one member eyer 
heard of the Tuckerman School. They 
have to call a minister, or dismiss one, 
and they go ahead without the least 
knowledge of what the duty of the church 
is under the circumstances, or of what 
various ways there may be which expe- 
rience has developed in similar cases. 
Their minister manages his work in ac- 
cordance with what he knows is proper 
and customary, performs the courtesies 
of exchange and pulpit hospitality, does 
what belongs to him to do, and to him 
alone, and consequently, by virtue of 
ignorance of custom and propriety, a 
church official is likely to give or take 
offense. Zeal without knowledge, helpful- 
ness without discretion, co-operation be- 
come meddlesomeness, direction lost in 
the wilderness of unfamiliarity, become 
in church officialdom sources of confusion 
and friction. 

In no other organization is there such 
frequent mixture of function as often 
comes in churches. Library boards leave 
to the librarian what they have chosen 
him to do, because he is competent and 
they are not. Directors of symphony or- 
ganizations elect a conductor to lead the 
orchestra, and none of them would seek 
to change the program, or choose a con- 
cert-master, because he was a director 
and a large contributor. Though the larg- 
est owner of the line were on board. 
and president of the corporation that 
owned the vessel, he would not take from 
the captain his power of direction or in 
the least matter question his authority 
at sea. Yet the minister, first held re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the church, is 
the official whose authority is nowadays 
least regarded and whose management is 
subjected to ignorant estimate and un- 
informed direction. Men who would not 
let him manage their business a moment 
consider themselves qualified to manage 
his any moment. 

As the minister is the last person to 
suggest this,-the laymen should be the 
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first to acknowledge their need and to 
provide systematic instruction for those 
who conduct the affairs of the church. 
Summer schools for ministers ought to 
be supplemented by summer schools for 
laymen. Conferences ought to provide in 
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their programs for addresses giving de- 
tailed information about the duties of 
church managers with relation to the 
minister, the congregation, and the public. 
As there is no book on the subject, some 
one should prepare a manual for the use 
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of parish committees and church trustees. 
The great trouble with the churches is 
less what the minister knows that people 
do not want, than what their representa- 
tives do not know about what people 
choose them to do. 


The Cambridge Statement for the Liberals 


As to Creeds, “What the Church has Made, it can Remake” 


ITH ITS CLEAN PENETRATION 

to the heart of the conflict as it 
affects the future of the Episcopal Church, 
with its constructive counselings and with 
its assertion that “the Church made the 
creeds,” and “what the Church has made, 
it can remake,’ the statement of the 
faculty of the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, Mass., is easily the 
most significant contribution to the liberal- 
conservative controversy since Dr. Worces- 
ter’s sermon of December 30. 

To recast a favorite phrase of the 
“peace party,’ this statement calls for 
“conference in controversy.” It declares 
for peace, but, by implication at least, it 
looks to a peace with honorably clarified 
issues. With reference to the human 
equations involved in the controversy, it 
is a masterful document of conciliation, of 
diplomacy; yet disagreements are not 
smothered or explained away. Designed, 
no doubt, as “oil on troubled waters,” it 
is rather a helping hand at the rudder of 
the ecclesiastical ship, which is being hard 
put to it to steer wisely through the 
storm-ridden waters. 

The Cambridge statement sets the ex- 
ample of charity by characterizing the 
pastoral letter from Dallas as a message 
of “guidance rather than one of command, 
... a message of reassurance.” Then it 
proceeds with penetration and finesse to 
accomplish what the pastoral letter pro- 
fessedly set out to do, The statement 
virtually represents the entire faculty of 
the school, in that it is signed by all the 
members except Edward Staples Drown, 
who at present is in St. John’s University 
in Shanghai. 

First, if admonishes all Cambridge men 
to be constructive in their utterances, to 
exercise candor with brotherliness in their 
conferences with those in disagreement, 
to recognize the validity of the religious 
experience of their opponents, to “be 
humble in dealing with the mysteries of 
God.” Then, along with its kindly in- 
terpretation of the bishops’ letter, it never- 
theless regrets that the letter has cast 
suspicion on the membership of those sin- 
cere worshipers who are “unable to affirm 
belief in the Virgin Birth as a fact of 
history.’ This leads to a reminder that 
the creedS are but a part of the “larger 
standard” of membership, which involves 
matters of worship and discipline as well 
as belief, and the source-books of which 
include the Bible, the Prayer Book, and 
the Ordinal. 

All of this “larger standard” is in force 
from the strict legal viewpoint, yet ques- 
tions the statement, “Are we prepared for 


a rigid, even-handed, legalistic applica- 


tion of the whole standard of doctrine, 


discipline, and worship?” ‘The statement 
continues: “Such an application of the 
standard plainly embodied in the Ordinal 
would bind us to a view of the Scriptures 
held strictly by few of the ministers 
of this Church. Presumably the question 
in the Ordering of Deacons, ‘Do you un- 
feignedly believe all the Canonical Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament? 
means what it says. Likewise a rigid 
enforcement of the ordination vows re- 
garding conformity to the worship of 
this Church would straightway stop 
liturgical and ritual usages, popularly 
ealled ‘high,’ which correspond with the 
beliefs and meet the religious needs of 
a strong section of the Church. We be- 
lieve that this inclusiveness should be 
increased in order that the Spirit of 
Christ, using many minds and tempera- 
ments, may sift out that in all of us 
which is true and good and saving. But 
liberty cannot be given in the application 
and interpretation of one part of our 
common standards while it is denied in 
regard to other parts.” 

Although admitting that “the original 
meaning of most of clauses of the creeds 
is plain,” the statement pleads for liberty 
of interpretations which “are enforced 
by a doubt concerning the literal his- 
torical facts clearly indicated by the 
words.” Such interpretations, it is later 
explained, are not “an attempt to explain 
away plain historical meanings, but a dis- 
covery, in the only language now author- 
ized by the Church, of the underlying 
religious meaning. We believe that a 
large proportion of the Church now finds 
itself forced to this expedient in the use 
of various parts of our formularies. We 
agree with the bishops that such use of 
language involves serious risk. 

“All who find themselves forced to the 
expedient of interpretation are under obli- 
gation to work for greater constitutional 
liberty and for more adequate terms in 
which to test and express discipleship. 
Such liberty might be secured by making 
the use of the creeds permissive instead 
of obligatory, and in the development of 
alternative forms to be tested by patient 
experience.” 

This is mild, conciliatory counsel. But 
along with it is a more robust pointing to 
what the Church should find itself able 
to achieve: : 

“The Church is greater than the creeds. 
‘The central faith in God as He is found in 
Christ, upon which the Church is built, 
is not destroyed or diminished by doubts 
concerning the method of Christ’s birth, 
of His return to God, or of His future 
judgment. The Church made the creeds. 
The creeds did not make the Church. The 


Church was and is a fellowship issuing 
from the love and power of Christ which 
has shaped the creeds for its own pur- 
poses. What the Church has made, it ean 
remake. Tradition is still in the making; 
the inner life of the Church is still forcing 
itself to expression. We do not find the 
ereeds perfectly adequate as expressions 
of Christian allegiance, as summaries of 
the Christian view of life, or as tests of 
discipleship.” 

But, presently, again the voice of con- 
ciliation, the concern for church solidarity : 

“To leave the Church because of dis- 
satisfaction with clauses in the creeds 
would be to put the creeds above Christ 
and His Church, and to pursue a fruitless 
sectarianism.” 

In conclusion, the statement confesses 
anxiety for “our half-heartedness in the 
religious affirmations that we share,” sets 
forth several of what it considers to be 
such affirmations, and makes an eloquent 
plea for the living of these in family, in- 
dustrial, and business relations. 

Meanwhile word comes from Texas that 
Rey. Lee W. Heaton of Fort Worth is 
not to be cited for trial. Bishop Moore 
is reported as declining to proceed in view 
of the fact that “similar interpretations 
of the doctrine in question [the Virgin 
Birth] are held, taught, and preached by 
those in the Church belonging to a higher 
order of the ministry than the party 
charged.” “The controversy,” Bishop 
Moore is quoted as saying, ‘has over- 
reached the boundaries of one diocese, and 
the issue is one which must be met and 
settled by the mind of the whole Church.” 

This decision, however, was far from 
satisfactory to the Modern Churchmen’s 
Union, which issued a statement demand- 
ing that Bishop Moore either proceed with 
the trial or else withdraw his charges, 
and declaring that this state of suspended 
sentence is “a violation of the American 
principle of fair play.” A meeting, Janu- 
ary 8, in New York City, of leading 
modernists, expressed the same attitude, 
adding that “nothing but complete vindi- 
cation can be taken as evidence of fair- 
ness.” : 

The meeting was called by Dr. Alex- 
ander G. Cummins, rector of Christ 
Church, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and editor of 
the Chronicle, the modernist organ of the 
Episcopal Chureh. Dr. Stuart L. Tyson, 
vice-president of the Modern Churchmen’s 
Union, and Guy Emery Shipler, editor of 


the Churchman, also were present. 


Press accounts indicated that this meet- 
ing was the first in a series at which the 
modernist platform would be elaborated 
and a specific declaration of principles 
would be laid down, ' 
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“There was a general agreement that 
modernists, in every way that oppor- 
tunity can be afforded, should express, 
fearlessly and constructively, the liberal 
objects for which modernism stands,” a 
statement made through Dr. Cummins 
said. “They feel that the public should 
know two things: 

“1. That they regret that a conflict has 
been forced upon them, because it called 
into question liberties that have long been 
enjoyed. They feel that ‘they have been 
unnecessarily forced to the defensive. 

“9. They regard it as a mistake that 
controversy should center upon such ques- 
tions as the virgin birth and the bodily 
resurrection, which are mere details and 
do not properly set forth their ideal. They 
contend that their purpose is the pursuit 
of truth. 

“They agree with the great scholar 
Erasmus, who said: ‘By identifying the 
new learning with heresy, you make or- 
thodoxy synonymous with ignorance.’ 
They believe in correlating with religion 
the results of new knowledge from what- 
ever source derived.” 


SeconD PoTTER-STRATON DEBATE 


The second of the debates between Dr. 
John Roach Straton, fundamentalist 
leader, and Rey. Charles F. Potter, min- 
ister of West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City, is scheduled for the night of 
January 28 in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Potter 
will uphold the affirmative of the question, 
“Resolved, That earth and man came by 
evolution.” 

An increasing number of Unitarian min- 
isters who as a rule avoid “theological” 
sermons, are giving attention to issues in 
the controversy. Special series of sermons 
are being delivered by Rey. Augustus P. 
Reccord at Detroit, Mich., Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton at Cleveland, Ohio, Rey. Horace 
Westwood at Toledo, Ohio, and Rev. 
George Edgar Hathaway at Providence, 
R.I. Rey. Fred Alban Weil of the First 
Parish in Quincy, Mass., has preached two 
sermons preparatory to an address, Sun- 
day, January 20, in that church by Dr. 
Dieffenbach on “Fundamentalism and 
Theology.” Dr. Dieffenbach is also giv- 
ing a series of lectures at the Second 
Chureh in Brookline, Mass., on “Funda- 
mentalism—Its Aims, Its Methods ver- 
sus the American Spirit.’ Rey. Edwin 
Fairley preached recently at Flushing, 
N.Y., on “Jesus, Myth or Man”; Rey. 
Arthur T. Brown at Wollaston, Mass., on 
“The Present Real Issue in Protestant- 
ism.” At Nantucket Island, Mass., Rev. 
Josiah Coleman Kent has organized a 
reading club to ground his parish more ade- 
quately in the tenets of the Unitarian faith. 

As a contemporary account, this list is 
doubtless far from complete; and a his- 
torical account would take note of the 
1922 and 1923 series of addresses on 
“What the Bible Really Is” and ‘The 
Life of Jesus, a Humanistic Interpreta- 
tion,” delivered by Rey. John H. Dietrich 
in the First Unitarian Church, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., dealing in a scholarly and direct 
manner with many of these controverted 
points months before they began so in- 
sistently and passionately to command 
public attention. 
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“There Was a Star Danced” 


ALFRED R. HUSSEY 


N MRS. RIGGS’S Garden of Memory 

blooms many a fragrant flower. Al- 
though within its borders the chance 
visitor will find little of rue or bitter 
herbs, he will come upon beds wherein 
heart’s-ease, tall lilies, “rosemary, that’s 
for remembrance,” “daffodils, that come 
before the swallow dares,” and a throng 
of other blossoms, mingled in gay confu- 
sion. The reader will lay aside this 
volume with a sigh both of gratitude and 
of regret. He cannot but feel that this 
work, easily the most notable of its kind 
among the season’s publications, is put 
beyond the reach of the ordinary canons 
of criticism by the fact that it is its 
author’s swan song. Written during the 


Gata MORrker 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


closing months of her earthly life, it was 
completed only within a few weeks of her 
too early death, and now issues from the 
press lacking the final touches of revision 
she would unquestionably have given it 
had she lived.* Consequently, its pages 
are pervaded by a spirit of tender melan- 
choly which belies the gaiety and mirth 
echoing through them from first to last. 
Yet the creator of Rebecca, the Ruggles 
family, Penelope, Timothy, and Polly 
Oliver could searcely have asked for her 
literary career a crown more royal or 
more appealing than this autobiography, 
which is not only the record of a life of 
no mean achievement, but the self-portrait 
of a delightful personality painted with 
real skill and no little unconscious charm. 

The life-story of Kate Douglas Wiggin 
betrays many of the qualities which de- 
servedly won for her books a multitude 
of readers. Its pages, not a few of them, 
ring with hearty girlish laughter. Here 
is the selfsame wholesome attitude toward 


*My GarpeN oF Memory. An AvTOoBIOG- 
RAPHY. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 


life, instinctive trust in human nature, 
poignant sense of humor, delight in just 
being alive, as well as the deeper tender- 


-hess and womanly sympathy that made 


“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” “Timo- 
thy’s Quest,” “A Cathedral Courtship,” 
such good reading, while in ‘addition to 
these the book contains a record of friend- 
ships and of such personal attainment and 
abundant social service as to make it a 
unique contribution to the literature of 
American womanhood. 

What makes this volume particularly 
significant is that it sketches a career 
that ever found room in it for the thought 
of others and for generous labors in their 
behalf. The life of this woman was one 
of ample usefulness. Hers was a vine 
whose clusters ever hung over the wall 
of her selfish interests and ambitions. 
Long before she became a famous au- 
thoress, Kate Smith was a pioneer in 


kindergarten work among the poor of , 


San Francisco. Always the kindergarten 
cause was very near her heart. For it 
she made many sacrifices of time and 
strength. During her later years, in the 
little Maine village where she had passed 
her -girlhood and to which she returned 
as a summer visitor, the mistress of 
Quillcote-on-Saco was the moving spirit 
in a many-sided movement of community 
betterment which may well be accepted 
as a pattern of all similar activities. 

As a writer, she won her success 
honestly. What fame was hers, was 
thoroughly deserved. Her memories are 
well worth putting into the hands of 
young girls, for the reason that they re- 
cord not a few early struggles, failures 
and disappointments, poverty and hard- 
ships valiantly endured. The stepdaughter 
of a country doctor, brought up in a tiny 


‘New England settlement, her girlhood was 


passed on the Pacific Coast, whither the 
family had emigrated in her early teens. 
There, bereft of their natural supporter, 
and land-poor, the mother with her two 
daughters only with the greatest difficulty 
succeeded in making both ends meet. 
Later, as a successful kindergartner, the 
elder made a marriage whose happiness 
soon ended in bereavement. All through 
her life she was burdened by constitu- 
tional physical delicacy. Yet with all she 
was forced to undergo, the temper of her 
soul remained heroic and _ essentially 
happy. Nothing could long cloud her 
good-humor and innate high spirits. She 
says nothing but the truth when she as- 
serts: “The ‘nightingale’ has sung and the 
‘white moon’ has always gleamed for me, 
nevertheless, when the scene may have 
seemed very drab and very barren to the 
casual onlooker. It is not always in gold 
days, but in gray ones, that the soul 
grows and the purpose of life unfolds.” 

Against this background of spiritual 
struggle and endurance, which though 
never emphasized is always there, the 


autobiography of Mrs. Riggs, with its 


crowding memories of worldly happiness 
and growing fame, becomes all the more 
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‘interesting and delightful. Through its 
pages walk a throng of well-known figures. 
Of course, the well-known account of “A 
Child’s Journey with Dickens” is repro- 
duced in toto. There is‘also a host of 
anecdotes about many famous people, but 
one of the signs of the weakening touch 
manifest throughout the latter portion 
of the volume is the author’s fondness for 
recording long lists of celebrated names, 
without setting down the impressions 
made upon her by their possessors. When 
she does permit herself more extended 
comment, as, for example, in the account 
of her meeting with the Hungarian coun- 
tess, of the story of the ill-fated Dr. Ben, 
her dinner to Henry Irving and Ellen 
Terry, and her visit to the Earl and 
Countess of Aberdeen at the viceregal 
lodge in Dublin, she reveals something of 
what she might have done elsewhere. 
Best, perhaps, of all the good stories scat- 
tered throughout these pages is the ac- 
count of what happened to Mrs. Spencer 
Borden’s spare-room clock, as well as the 
author’s appearance at a court function 
in Holyhood Palace, when she unwittingly 
combined bedroom slippers with full eve- 
ning attire! 

For the events and experiences so boun- 
tifully set forth, the reader must go to 
the narrative itself. It will well repay 
the time lavished upon its perusal. Suffice 
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it for the critic to suggest the charm 
manifest on almost every page, a charm 
having a quality somewhat evanescent but 
nevertheless real, having its source un- 
questionably, as we have said, in the 
unflagging high spirits of the writer. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin could have said, 
with Shakespeare’s Beatrice: “There was 
a star danced, and under that I was born. 
Cousins, God give you joy!” It was given 
to her to create some of the most human 
and lovable children in the entire range of 
American literature. Her inimitable Re- 
becca will go down to posterity arm in 
arm with Tom Bailey. She won the de- 
served love of thousands of readers, old 
and young, all over the world. Her books 
have added immeasurably to human hap- 
piness. Their sentiment is never mawk- 
ish, but always wholesome and admirably 
restrained. For many years to come, her 
writings will have a place on the shelf 
that holds the stories of Miss Alcott and 
Sarah Orne Jewett. To the collection—all, 
alas, too brief—must now be added this 
final volume, worthy of a place beside the 
others. Into this garden, as the years go 
by, many a reader will stray, to pluck 
“therefrom, not merely the blossoms of a 
transitory pleasure, but the fruits of cour- 
age, high hope, unfaltering confidence, 
faith, and sincere gratitude. . 


and Ideas 


MILES HANSON, Jr. 


Mr. Hanson is the son of the gifted 
minister in Roxbury, Mass. The 
younger is living and studying in Hu- 
rope in the use of a Harvard scholar- 
ship. His article is compact, and the 
careful reader will get a first-rate 

‘ truth from it. 


NGLAND’S REJECTION of the sys- 

tem of Protection in the elections has 
given pleasure to Hurope. It has been 
interpreted as an avowal by the English 
people, not only that they were unwilling 
to close their markets to Huropean pro- 
ducers, but that they were still less 
willing to isolate themselves from the 
politics of the Continent. In so far as 
American help in Huropean affairs is now 
discounted, it is to England that the eyes 
of the nations have turned. Hngland’s 
withdrawal behind tariff barriers would 
have meant the disappearance of the only 
nation whose power might in some slight 
measure have been able to dam the highly 
risen tide of nationalism. Wngland is 
again considered to have acted for the 
good of Europe, for protectionism ap- 
peared to the Continental nations to be 
synonymous with isolationism. 

Several questions suggest themselves. 
For example, is the proposal to employ an 
economie measure to be considered as 
symptomatic of a state of mind? If so, 
does an economic measure, once adopted 
and incorporated into the business life of 
the people, have an influence on the na- 
tional mind, molding it in conformity to 
the spirit of the measure itself? Finally, 


does this spirit, once adopted and incor- 
porated into the mental economy of the 
nation, failing to limit itself to the par- 
ticular category in which it was pro- 
duced, overspread its entire mental out- 
look? Has the system of Protection em- 
ployed by America almost from its foun- 
dation, but more particularly from the 
commencement of its wonderful expan- 
sion, had an influence on American 
thought at all comparable with the power- 
ful effect which it has undoubtedly had 
on its economic life? In particular, has 
the acceptance of protectionism in trade 
been accompanied by the acceptance of 
protectionism in ideas, and has the rejec- 
tion of the freedom of economic impor- 
tation meant also the rejection of freedom 
in the importation of ideas? 

The question of the application of pro- 
tectionism in the world of ideas is an 
interesting one. Economically, when im- 
ports are restricted, then production is in- 
ereased. Similarly, if ideas are excluded, 
why should not there be an increase of 
idea-production? 

It is not, however, an augmentation of 
the quantity of ideas that is desired by 
those who wish to shut out the intellectual 
products of which they do not approve; 
it is a change of quality at which they 
aim. Mankind has been stumbling along 
in Europe loaded down with the burden 
of past ideas, ideas which by their weight 
alone are sufficient to impede motion, but 
when their contents are examined, then 
it is seen that their nature renders prog- 
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ress almost impossible and retrogression 
almost entirely inevitable. 

Free the American from all impedi- 
menta. Let him start.in in a new world 
delivered from a staggering heritage of 
prejudices and hates. Let him face life 
with a mind at once free and fresh. Thus 
lightened of his load, all his intellectual, 
social, and esthetic energies relieved of 
all ideas that inhibit their flow would ex- 
pand in new and prolific directions. The 
contact of the mind of a race vigorous 
and healthy, purged of past follies, with 
a strange land,—a ‘virgin mind in a vir- 
gin country,—what a renaissance might 
be expected of all that is beautiful! 

The lessons taught by history have 
tended to confirm this opinion. The pro- 
lifie production periods of most nations 
have coincided with their colonial expan- 
sion, when their minds, forgetting their 
past, have been played upon by the winds 
of a newly discovered wonderland. 

Opposed to this positive aspect, and 
much more prevalent, is the negative at- 
titude of fear, which demands protection 
for new ideas, not in order that a fresh 
turn may be given to knowledge, but in 
order that knowledge may be left free 
from competition, untouched, unchanged, 
and secure. In some respects, it is this 
negative attitude which has inspired the 
American demand for intellectual pro- 
tection, and it is against this position that 
the most interesting fight of to-day is 
being waged. In the educational world, 
it is marked by the discussion of the value 
of a knowledge of history and languages. 
In the social world the supporters of free- 
dom of ideas have apparently captured 
the heights. The most influential maga- 
zines have become almost apostolic in the 
fervor with which they support all that is 
potential and new in every department of 
life. “It is the fashion to be intelligent,” 
announces the Dial. 

It is in religion that the struggle is the 
bitterest, and in which the obstacles are 
the greatest. Beliefs are protected by a 
rampart of creeds over or through which 
the winds of freedom cannot blow. Here 
one cannot uphold the excuse which was 
valid in the intellectual sphere, that ex- 
clusion might be productive of a new 
start in the realm of general ideas. The 
exclusion of religious ideas has never 
proved favorable to the stimulation of 
high religious: thinking. The acceptance 
of a ereed is the deliberative acceptance 
of ideas which can neither be swayed nor 
loosed by the influx of the rising tide. 
The ereed is a dam shutting out the 
water, which in its flood brings with it 
the rich and fruitful religious ideas of 
man of all ages. 

A non-creedal religion, of which the 
leader to-day is the Unitarian, is the sign 
of a mind completely free from the fear 
that new thoughts may disturb those al- 
ready held, and from that pride and self- 
sufficiency which admit that ideas already 
accepted are ample to supply all the 
needs of the future. It is the faith of a 
mind which, being free and finding no 
barriers raised against it, actively goes 
out to seek the innumerable ideas, in- 
spirations, and revelations, each of which 
is a testimony of man’s ability to rid 
himself of prejudice and grasp the new 
truth when he sees it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Best in her House 


To the Bditor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am enclosing thirty cents, for which 
will you kindly send me three copies af 
Tur Recister of the issue of January 10? 

I have always sent my copy on, after 
reading it, to a second family, and they in 
turn send it to a third faniily; but I 
cannot part with this copy,—I want to 
keep it to read over and over again “The 
Disciples Creed,” the editorial “A Great 
Controversialist,” “A Fraternal Letter to 
the Churches,” and all the rest. 

I consider THE Recistrr the very best 
periodical that comes to the house. 

Mary Bonp BARNARD. 


West Meprorp, MASs. 


A Case of Urgent Need 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 


A devoted young minister has been 
stricken with creeping paralysis, leaving 
him wholly disabled and without any 
means of support. Born thirty years ago 
in one of our New England parishes, edu- 
eated in Boston and at Meadville, for four 
years he has been the successful minister 
of a Western parish. His wife is pre- 
vented from earning, because she must 
eare for him. His parish has been gen- 
erous, but has only scanty financial re- 
sources. His colleagues in the ministry 
are doing all they are able to do. His 
friends can do no more. The need can 
only be met by a special appeal. 

We earnestly beg you to contribute. 
Money may be sent to Louis C. Cornish, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Curtis W. REESE, 
RopDERICK STEBBINS, 
Lovis ©. CornisH. 


Boston, MAss., January 7, 1924. 


A Plan, a Leader, a Sacrament 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTAHR :— 

Your editorial ‘A Mission Plan,” No- 
vember 15, together with Mr. Joy’s ad- 
mirable appreciation of Dr. Sullivan’s 
mission brings to the fore something that 
has long been in my mind. . 

I rejoice in the success of the mission 
plan. That it has become a part of our 
denominational program is like an an- 
swer to prayer. Equally well would I 
like to see the adventure outlined in your 
editorial put into execution. It has big- 
ness and daring. It appeals to the imagi- 
nation and challenges the creative spirit. 
It offers opportunities to build churches 
along lines that afford the largest useful- 
ness, unhampered by, but not unmindful 
of, traditions. It is a clear-cut effort to 
discover a need and to respond to it. 
Surely, in every considerable city where 
Liberal Christian thought is not already 
represented, there must be an opportunity 
for the Church of the Free Spirit. It 
would be the greatest educational cam- 
paign in our history. Carried forward 
efficiently and wisely, great results could 
hardly fail. : ' 


But there is another thing that we must 
not fail to take into account. It is so easy 
and pleasant to believe that some great 
leader or skillful plan will do our work 
for us, that too often we rely wholly upon 
them and rest from our own labors. To 
my mind, the solution of our problems 
does not lie with any scheme however 
wise, or with any man however gifted. 
Great leaders there must be to teach and 
rouse,—more particularly with us, to 
rouse. Wise, far-seeing, even daring plans 
we must have, if we would work intelli- 
gently and coherently. But only as they 
are made flesh by our personal loyalty 
and service is their strength multiplied. 

If we know the history of religion, we 
cannot have missed one outstanding fact. 
The high tides of the spirit came when the 
greatest number felt so deeply the reality 
of their faith and were so definitely con- 
vineed of the world’s need of it, that to 
do nothing about it, to keep silent, to be 
merely a spectator was unthinkable. It 
was good news. It must be told. This 
was the secret of the power of the early 
Church. It has been the source of power 
in every great religious movement. ; 

What does it mean? This: that until, 
not. only our clergy, but our people as 
well, are driven forth from their safe 
harbors of self-content by a real hunger 
for the souls of men and an undauntable 
belief that in our faith is salvation for a 
lost world, shall we be able to convince 
men that we are in earnest; that our reli- 
gion is truly a sacrament and not merely 
a satisfaction to ourselves. The faith that 
is genuinely broad is likewise as deep as 
life itself. It is vital and awake as a 
narrow and restricted faith cannot be. It 
is free to utter itself, free to build itself 
into the structure of life. Verily, if it 
does not “rise and act its creed,” its 
vaunted breadth is but a miserable cloak 
to cover an unworthy effort to shirk per- 
sonal responsibility by resorting to an in- 
nocuous passivity. We have rested in the 
sweet reasonableness of our religion too 
long already. Let us have faith in our 
own faith. Every great redemptive reli- 
gion calls first for the gift of self. 


Grorce I’, PATTERSON. 
Boston, Mass. 


Words of Fitting Praise 


To the Hditor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


No church in Washington [where the 
writer is visiting] is quite so fortunate 
as All Souls Church in its pastor, Rey. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D. I wish to con- 
gratulate you as representing the organi- 
zation on having so able, strong, and fear- 
less a speaker as you haye in Dr. Pierce 
here. He is not only instructive in his 
discourse, but entertaining as well; and 
this rare combination of qualities will 
make him remembered by the Washington 
visitor. But of course I need not praise 
Dr. Pierce to you, only I would like to 
say how delightful it is after reading 
his sermons as issued by the American 
Unitarian Association to hear him in per- 
son here. 


Among those present on the occasion re- 
ferred to was Chief Justice Taft of the 
United States Supreme Court,—at one 
time my professor in Law at Yale, it is 
a great pleasure for me to add. 


Auoek Caarnmeatrie, GEORGE RINGROSE. 


A Brief Course in Logic 
To the Editor of Tae CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I see in the accounts of a fundamental- 
ist meeting where a prominent and ex- 
cited divine repeats an old proposition in 
the following terms: 


(1) If Jesus was not God, as he 
claimed to be, then he was an 
impostor. 


With greater accuracy and in more gen- 
eral terms, the reverend gentleman would 
have improved the proposition if he had 
put it in the following form: 


(2) If Jesus was not what I claim 
him to be, then he was an impostor. 


The non-sequitur in this is obvious, and 
it only remains to add the correct form 
which should have been used : 


(3) If Jesus was not what I claim 
him to be, then I am an impostor. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. J. M. AtpricH. 


Women and Peace 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 


It seems most fitting, when so many 
church congresses are passing resolutions 
to work for peace and to oppose war, 
that we should call the attention of the 
women readers of THE CHRISTIAN ReEGIS- 
ter to the work which the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom 
is doing. 

It is a federation of women with or- 
ganized sections in twenty-one of the most 
important ‘countries and scattered mem- 
bers and correspondents from Iceland to 
Fiji, with the international headquarters 
in Geneva. Here in the United States 
we have branches in almost every State 
in the Union, ‘with headquarters in 
Washington. 

The object of the section for the United 
States is to promote that peace between 
nations, races, and classes which is based 
on justice and good-will, to outlaw war, 
and to co-operate with women from other 
countries who are working for the same 
ends. 

Miss Jane Addams is president of this 
organization. 

We are desirous of making the League 
more widely known, to the end that 
those women eager to work for peace and 
co-operation along the road which we have 
chosen to travel may become acquainted 
with us and perhaps join and add their 
strength to ours. 

ALICE Marion Hoimegs, 


Boston, Mass. BHerecutive Secretary. 
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Rejection Slips 


It may be a comfort to aspiring authors, to whom an ungrateful world 
retorts with rejection blanks, to know that several publishers turned 
down Jeffery Farnol’s famous book The Broad Highway. One firm 
accepted it tentatively, but requested a cut of 20,000 words. The book 
was cut, and even then rejected. On Mr. Farnol’s recent visit to America 
he recited from memory several of these thrilling “lost” chapters of his 


first book. 


Cc. R. J. 


An Appalling Word 


F. RAYMOND STURTEVANT 


Curist on Mars? By Will Irwin. 
York: D. Appleton &€ Co. $1.50. 

One’s criticism is quite disarmed when 
the last page of this book is turned. In 
many places it seems melodramatic, rhe- 
torical, perhaps sentimental, and there 
are times when Mr. Irwin seems to over- 
stress an obvious truth. But the total 
effect of the picture he draws is tre- 
mendous. It brings home the vivid reali- 
zation that civilization is at the cross- 
roads and must take either the way of 
Mars to its own destruction or the way 
of Christ to its redemption. Mr. Irwin 
shows how the moral gain of the war 
ended on Armistice Day, and how the 
letting down of moral restraints and the 
increase of crime have, by way of reac- 
tion, become alarmingly general, how war 
ceases to pay even the victors. and how 
the human loss, in the degradation of 
racial stocks and the killing off of possible 
geniuses and benefactors of the race, 
ereates a handicap that only centuries 
ean repair. Mr. Irwin, as a war corre- 
spondent, knows whereof he speaks; and 
what he says of the war itself and of 
conditions in Europe at the present time 
is appalling. Especially disconcerting is 
his word about France, which he says was 
reputed, in 1910, the leading pacifist na- 
tion of Europe, but which to-day is teach- 
ing the children in its schools, by pre- 
seribed lessons, suspicion, fear, and even 
hatred. Only intelligence, common sense, 
and the idealism of religion can save the 
world in its present plight. And Mr. 
Irwin makes his appeal to the’ churches, 
and lays’ the challenge before them, to 
lead the way to redemption, to make gen- 
eral the love of peace, to urge among the 
nations themethod and custom of friendly 
discussion, and in every way to teach men 
to take the way of Christ rather than the 
way of Mars. Like a true American he 
believes “it can be done.” 


New 


Lusty Paganism 

Tae BANNER OF THE Butt. By Rafael 
Sabatini. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 

Sabatini has brought together in this 
book three episodes from the career of one 
of the most picturesque of all the charac- 
ters in that colorful, spirited time, the 
Italian Renaissance. The stories of the 
Urbinian, the Perugian, and the Venetian 
display the mastery of Cesare Borgia, as 


no writer of history, not even Sabatini 
himself in his earlier life of the man, has 
been able to do. No other writer in mod- 
ern times ean so combine the glamour of 
romance with the vivid realities of his- 
tory as this Italian-born, Swiss- and 
Portuguese-educated English subject can 
combine them. It may be that his own 
life has given him the breadth of interest 
and the depth of insight that character- 
ize all his work. This is another of his 
re-creations, a book in which Macchiavelli, 
Corvinus Trismegistus, Messer Capello. 
and all the other actors in this tumultu- 
ous age play their parts, and above them 
all rides Cesare Borgia, subtle, ruthless, 
courageous, a splendid handsome figure 
with pale young face and beautiful hazel 
eyes, swift in his vengeance, and yet just 
to’ his friends. Hardly a Christian, but 
still a likable and masterful pagan! 

Dr. Crothers has summed it up in his 
essay on “The Laboratory Method in 
Morals.” “From all I have read of about 
them, I have come to think of the Borgias 
as a very talented family. I would give 
them credit for political ability and 
artistic sensibility. They knew a good 
thing when they saw it. Yet I should not 
enjoy taking a meal with them. I should 
feel safer to have honest Bridget prepare 
my morning coffee.” 

So we do not forget that the Renais- 
sance was a day when men dined well and 
dressed splendidly, but behind the table 
stood the venom-taster, and under the 
cloth of gold was the fine chain-armor. 

G, Bod. 


_THE LIVING PAST 


Carlyle said, “In books is the soul 
of the whole Past Time, the articulate 


audible voice of the Past when the 
body and material substance of it 
have altogether vanished away.” 


A British K. K. K. 


Tup Buack Gane. By Cyril MecNeile. 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

As a story of adventure written by a 
man with a keen sense of humor, The 
Black Gang is wholly delightful and 
admirable. As a bit of propaganda, that 
terrorism should be met with terrorism, 
the book is wholly detestable. Whether 
the author intended it as propaganda is, 
of course, doubtful, and those who like 
stories of mystery will find this book, in 
which Bulldog Drummond comes back 
again, far above the ordinary. 


New 
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Peterish 


Perer’s Best Senter. By Margaret R. 
Piper. Boston: L. OC. Page & Co. §2.00. 

Peter Loomis, our hero, runs true to 
type; that is, he is as Peterish as they 
make them. (Have you noticed that the 
Peters in modern fiction—and there is a 
respectable number of them—are, invari- 
ably, wayward, winning, and wistful?) 
Well, to continue, our Peter, who is a 
writer written out, goes down to the 
country to be renewed in the spirit of his 
mind, and there he meets Daphne Joyce. 
Daphne is everything a girl can be who is 
at once Irish, Spanish, and Yankee, and 
who sings, with the voice of an angel, 
in the village choir. We knew from the 
first how it would all end. A sweet story, 
like honey, like honey—ah, yes—loath- 
some in its own deliciousness. 

W. J. G. 


The Turkish Question 


TURKEY, THE GREAT POWERS, AND THB 
BacpaD RarLway. A StTupy In IMPERIALISM. 
By Prof. Edward M. Earle. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

The real-yalue of this book lies in its 
compact statement on practically all im- 
portant phases of the Turkish question. 
Professor Earle amplifies matters which 
are barely mentioned in such works as 
My Mission to Russia by Sir George 
Buchanan. He shows the underhanded 
imperialistic designs of the Allies as well 
as of the Central Powers. The book is 
indispensable to the study of world poli- 
tics and of the Near East situation. It 
will serve as an antidote to propagandist 
literature emanating even from high 
quarters. Tx Be 


Popular, but Scholarly 


Tue PROPHETIC BOOKS or THE OLD Turstra- 
MENT. 2 vols. By Frederick Carl Biselen. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 
$2.50 per vol. 

These volumes complete the Biblical In- 
troduction Series which Professor Hiselen 
began some years ago. It was a happy 
arrangement of his to follow the divisions 
of the Hebrew Bible. The two previous 
volumes covered the first and last divi- 
sions, the Law and the Writings. The 
present volumes deal with the Prophets, 
under which title are included the pro- 
phetie historical books, Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, as well as the 
prophets proper. Volume I covers the 
historical books, Isaiah and Jeremiah; 
Volume II, Ezekiel and the Minor Proph- 
ets. Each book is given separate treat- 
ment. 

The author is not attempting anything 
particularly original, but is rather sum- 
ming up the more important views held 
by modern scholars, most of whom are 
well represented. For himself his point 
of view inclines somewhat to the con- 
servative, but his statements are always 
guarded and are nowhere dogmatic. On 
the whole, he is well abreast of recent 
discussion, though in places he would 
seem to lag behind. The author frankly 
faces all the problems, and his sincerity 
is apparent on every page. His style is 
simple, direct, and clear. T. J. M. 
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Perceptions 
Tinged with Enthusiasm 

PRESIDENT CooLipen. A Contemporary Esti- 
mate. By Edward Elwell Whiting. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.50. 

It would be a stretching of facts—and 
indeed a straining of the book’s title—to 
call this excellent little volume a_ biog- 
raphy. The author does not call it a 
biography. A few hasty scribes have so 
heralded it, but without authority. “A 
contemporary estimate” if is, and its 
jacket suggests that it may be considered 


“a book of first aid toward the solution’ 


of a public enigma.” It might also be 
termed a biographical cross-section. And 
it will be useful in the remote future as 
some man of letters takes upon himself 
the task of writing a full biography of 
the then complete life and career of John 
Calyin Coolidge. 

It is informing to have laid before us 
the facts of this man’s life at a time when 
he is so much in the public eye. The book 
may well be used as a campaign docu- 
ment in the Presidential contest of the 
coming year. Perhaps this possibility was 
not altogether absent from the mind of 
the brilliant young writer of “Whiting’s 
Column.” 

It is pleasant and fitting also that one 
who writes about a man of the self-con- 
trolled, sententious, Coolidge type should 
write in the terse, forceful style employed 
by Mr. Whiting. Short sentences, clear, 
incisive, effective-——the book abounds in 
them as do the passages quoted from Mr. 
Coolidge’s speeches and addresses. Our 
President in his controlled speech recalls 
a former dweller in the White House, 
Gen. U. 8. Grant. But Grant’s taciturnity 
was natural and habitual, whereas Cool- 
idge’s long receptive silences are an ac- 
quired taste, in great measure. He can 
talk, in publie or in private, and well, 
when he chooses. Had it not been for 
Grant’s great military record, his silence 
would haye been a definitive factor 
against a White House term (it was de- 
spite his grim reticence that he was 
elected President), whereas Coolidge’s 
eloquent silences seem to pique curiosity 
and create a curious entourage of balked 
admiration. ' 

The time and space which are measured 
out in this well-written book have been 
wisely distributed. The heads and sub- 
heads give this typical New Englander 
his just deserts. Unimportant matters are 
subordinated and the chief events are 
given more attention. Unquestionably the 
one act or attitude which more than 
anything else made “Governor Coolidge’ 
into “President Coolidge” was his firm 
backing of Commissioner Curtis and Mayor 
Peters in the ominous Boston Police 
Strike. That made him known favorably 
throughout the land among’ anxious citi- 
zens who feared similar police seditions 
impending in their own communities. 

There is an unsound notion of our time, 
in certain literary quarters, that a man’s 
biography should be presented entirely by 
printing the man’s letters in chronological 
sequence. This narrow, inadequate theory 
hardly needs confutation. A great man 
or an eminent man often does not express 
himself fully, justly, in his epistolary 
correspondence. Often, too, in an auto- 
biography he does not read and explain 
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himself aright, consciously or wuncon- 
sciously. Mr. Whiting’s method, in this 
modest volume, is the right biographical 
method. It is the method of sympathetic 
perceptive interpretation. And when the 
writer’s perceptions are tinged with a 
little enthusiasm, as in this book, a read- 
able, instructive, and inspiring volume is 
the result. B. G. 


Enthralling Absurdities 


GRoyPs AND COUPLES. 
Lester Warner. Boston: 
Mifflin Company. $1.15. 

These are delightful essays, alive with 
humor, rich in the nicety of under- 
standing, and interspersed with bits of 
narrative that hold together the various 
discourses. Miss Warner is the author 
of two earlier books, Endicott and‘ I 
and Life’s Minor Collisions. ‘This vol- 
ume, like these former ones, draws its 
material from the intimacies of the 
family life and small friendly groups. 
It is delightful and amusing reading 
as one peruses essays with such titles 
as “Family-Laws and By-Laws,” “Super- 
vised Suicide,” “Fire in the Eye,” “The 
Happy Clam,” and “The Pittsburgh 
Owl.” Miss Warner shows a perfect 
gift in making the little intricacies and 
absurdities of daily life enthralling. 


H. F. B. 


By Frances 
Houghton 


The Vocabulary of Invective 

My Forty YHArRS IN New York. By Charles 
H. Parkhurst. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

No American preacher of recent years 
has more yigorously wielded the vocabu- 
lary of invective and the weapon of moral 
indignation which characterized the He- 
brew prophets than Dr. Parkhurst. This 
book gives a real touch of a sturdy and 
courageous character. The chapter on the 
1892 fight against Tammany, led by Dr. 
Parkhurst, makes powerful reading. 
Other chapters, although dealing rather 
sketchily with the various life periods, are 
replete with homely wisdom and an ap- 
pealing New England common sense. The 
author says of himself that he was no 
systematizer, and always preferred the 
preaching of individual truths. The theo- 
logical and other reflections in the latter 
part of the book are always frank and 
pungent, sometimes showing a curious 
blend of a liberal spirit and acute judg- 
ment with an inherited background of 
ideas and terms. 8. 5S. RB. 


Can You Take Up His Pen? 


THE Dark FRIGATD. 
Hawes. Boston: 
$2.00. 

Perhaps it is sufficient introduction to 
this book to remind our readers of the 
Charles Boardman Hawes Prize of $2,000 
offered by the Atlantic Monthly Press to 
any one who can write for publication in 
book form a novel of the same general 
character as Mr. Hawes’ books, and 
worthy in workmanship and interest to 
continue the Hawes tradition. The Dark 
Frigate is a tale of the Rose of Devon, 
a tall ship and stanch, with black sides 
and gilded carving, which “put to sea like 


By Charles Boardman 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 
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a shadow out of older days.” It is a 


brave story of the time of King Charles, - 


when young Philip Marsham embarked in 
an honest craft and came home in irons 
as a pirate after many and sundry adven- 
tures. Charles Boardman Hawes is un- 
timely dead. It is to be hoped that some 
one may continue his work. For, as the 
publishers say, ‘‘Unless more such books 
are written, one great source of pleasure 
will die out of our world.” 


Gift Books 


Westward Ho! By Charles Kingsley. New 
York: H. P. Dutton & Co. $8.00. 

Auicn’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By 
Lewis Carroll. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $2.50. 

Here are two beautiful books, old fa- 
vorites in new dress, finely printed and il- 
lustrated in color. Kingsley’s stirring tale 
of the days of Elizabeth, full of gallant 
emprise by sea with Francis Drake and 
John Hawkins, and by land in England 
and South America, is worthy of perpetua- 
tion. It will win new lovers in this fine 
edition. 

Lewis Carroll’s masterpiece with the 
original drawings by John Tenniel (in 
many respects still unsurpassed), and the 
colored illustrations by Gertrude A. Kay, 
is another noteworthy edition, to be put 
into the hands of children utihesitatingly. 
They will enter into the extraordinary ad- 
ventures of Alice with wide-eyed delight. 
Older readers may be interested in the 
prefatory note which gives a solution to 
the Hatter’s Riddle. 


An Historical Appetizer 

A SuHorr History or D1scoveRY, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE FOUNDING or COLONINS 
ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. By Hendrik 
Van Loon. New Philadelphia: David McKay. 
$3.00. 

The great success of The Story of Man- 
kind and The Story of the Bible should 
eall attention to some of Van Loon’s 
earlier work. A Short History of Dis- 
covery is as delightful as the later books. 
The author calls it “an historical appe- 
tizer.” It does not give all the facts, but 
it aims to create a taste for history. Be- 
ginning with the early Greek navigators, 
Mr. Van Loon carries the story of dis- 
covery along to the time of William Penn, 
to whom the author has special. reasons 
to be grateful, as he built the city where 
his publisher lives. By assiduous attend- 
ance at lectures while at Harvard, the 
author says he finally learned how to 
draw with some degree of success, and the 
book is crowded with full-page illustra- 
tions made with a match and colored inks, 
the kind of drawings that children love. 

OC) Rae 


Books Received 


WoMEN OF THE BIBLE. 
Marble. 
$2.00. 

A Book or WorsHIP. 
Barclay. New York: 
$2.50. : 

Tun ConqumRING HorspMan. By Alton 
House Cowles. Boston: Christopher Publish- 
ing House. $2.00. 

TRUTH AND TRADITION. By Stuart L. Tyson. 
New York: Tyson Lectureship Foundation. 
5 cents. 


By Annie Russell 
New York: The Century Company. 


By Wade Crawford 
The Abingdon Press. 


: 
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Just for That 
MARJORIE DILLON 


If I were a fairy, and you were you, 
And didn’t believe in me, not quite, 
I’d turn you into a jumping-jack, 
Till you got all tired, and took it back,— 
I surely would, and ’twould serve you 
right !— ‘ 
If I were a fairy, and you were you. - 


“The Queen’s in the Kitchen” 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Part 2 


“T nearly got squashed,’ announced 
Kent, bursting in one trying rainy after- 
noon. “New driver,—girl, of course!” 
scornfully. “Stepped on the gas ’stead of 
the brake and—well, I thought it was my 
finish. Fell over my bike and snagged my 
pants and socks, sort of.” 

“QO Kent!’ groaned Rosemary. “You 
know how it affects me to look a needle 
in the eye!” 

“Well, June’s not so bad,’ observed 
Kent, judicially. “Be glad I’m not a cen- 
tipede. And say, Missy, that was a fine 
lunch you gave me! I’m no weasel, and 
I'm not fond of raw eggs.” 

Rosemary clapped a hand to her dis- 
tracted head. But the telephone tinkled, 
the door-bell rang, and the rice boiled 
over. Rosemary turned off the gas with 
one hand and answered the ’phone with 
the other, so to speak. From her vantage 
upstairs, June had watched the young 
stranger approaching. From the landing 
she hissed at Kent, ‘We don’t want any- 
thing!” 

Despite the warning, Kent felt drawn 
to the affable manner and genial appear- 
ance of the caller who had undoubted de- 
signs on the family purse. “Mother isn’t 
in.” Kent informed him. Human nature 
could not forbear a boast. ‘“She’s taking 
a flying trip—in an airplane,” he said 


‘airily. “Besides, we don't want anything.” 


The smiling stranger, visibly impressed, 
left his card, which with small curiosity 
Ixent handed over to Rosemary. That 
young lady, after one horrified glance, 
dropped into the nearest chair. 

“Oh, my ears and whiskers!’” she 
quoted, turning reproachful eyes on the 
royal heir. “You have done it now! Dr. 
Charles Whitford! He’s our brand-new 
minister! I saw Mr. James drive up 
from the station with him Monday”— 

June attempted solace from the door- 
way, where she gesticulated with a dust- 
eloth. “It’s mostly my fault. And how 
was I to know that dapper young fellow 
wasn’t peddling books or baking-powder?” 
she defended. “They carry ’em in dis- 
guise now. Well, we'll apologize to him 
Sunday” (her eyes danced roguishly), 
“and make Dad return his call. Now, 
Rosemy, may I run over to Alice’s and 
rehearse for the initiation? Everything's 
done, even to dusting where nobody looks. 
No more pillow-fights, Kent,” she ordered 
sternly. “Yours are moulting.” 

Some time before June considered tear- 
ing herself away from the delights of re- 


hearsing, Kent appeared on the scene like 
a freckled small Mereury. “Hey, it’s an 
8.0.8. from Rose!” he reported excitedly. 
“Great-aunt Mercy just came driving up 
from Hvergreen, and we're going to have 
her for supper!” 4 

This unconsciously cannibalistic state- 
ment had immediate effect. 

“Oh, dear!” wailed June. “Here I’ve 
been humming ‘It is not raining rain 
to-day. It’s raining daff-o-dils!’ It’s not 
raining, it’s pouring—trouble! Our most 
particular relative. Mercy by name, not 
by nature.” 

During the reluctant trip home she 
thanked all the invisible stars that she 
had so recently dusted, though she 
scringed to remember she had totally 
ignored the guest-room. Of course, noth- 
ing would escape Aunt Merecy’s eagle eye. 
But to the youngsters’ eternal gratitude 
it was an entirely unfamiliar and merci- 
ful Mercy who penetrated shrewdly to the 
heart of affairs, thawing toward the 
plucky children, who tried their levelest 
to keep the home wheels whirring, so that 
Mother—Aunt Merey’s favorite—might 
have time off. They had not dreamed her 
capable of such graciousness. 

“It drives me to despair to sit and fold 
my hands,’ she complained as the girls 
refused to let her do the dishes. She had 
made wonderful feather-light biscuits for 
supper, and the family were touchingly 
grateful. “Bring up any piled-up mend- 
ing,” she begged. “Kent surely needs a 
darn or two.” Kent did not disappoint 
her, and thus one of Rosemary’s manifold 
burdens rolled off into the dishwater and 
disappeared down the sink. 

Aunt Mercy was a blessing, though pre- 
viously disguised, they all acknowledged. 
When she drove away next day she left 
the kitchen odorous with freshly baked 
bread, and a pantry that beamed pride- 
fully as of yore with quantities of deli- 
cious goodies. “I’ll send some fresh eggs 
and honey from the ranch before long,” 
was the penciled promise on the table. 

“She’s a whole cherubim!” sighed Rose- 
mary, touring the place thankfully. “She 
even scoured the kettles and the greasy 
old range. Oh, will I ever be a house- 
keeper of the first water? Mother’s a 
specialist in a dozen ways, I’m beginning 
to suspect.” 

Frequent lengthy epistles had come 
from the absent Beloved,—letters that 
sparkled and bubbled with happy happen- 
ings, with renewed energy and strength. 
“T feel as pampered and autocratic as any 
bona fide queen,” she had written merrily. 
“You dear make-believers would revel in 
all this modern magic, dwelling in ‘marble 
halls, with servants at your beck and 
eall. Every wish is gratified before it is 
expressed. I am deluged with kindness. 
I've gone everywhere, done everything. 
But oh, I’m only one-fifth here, because I 
ean’t share it all with my dears!” 

“Not a word about coming home yet,” 
Kent had observed gloomily. Time limped 
along, and this sunny morning seemed the 
last straw. Rosemary stuck her head out 
the window and addressed the scenery 
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before realizing that Kent was probably 
gracing Reddy Smith’s gymnasium in the 
barn up the alley. “Oh, the wretch has 
sneaked off without doing his chores!” 
She turned back to the scene of Satur- 
day’s combat. “June, you look like De- 
cember. Does that poor toe still ache?” 

June, a feminine type of “my son John” 
with one shoe off and one on, nodded re- 
signedly. “You didn’t mean to,” she re- 
minded generously. “You forgot the 
electric-iron cord in your mad rush to 
rescue the burning cake. And what’s one 
toe to Sunday dessert?’ 

“It’s a see-saw cake,” Rosemary said, 
surveying doubtfully the result of her 
labor. “It has a well-done look, in one 
way. Mother’s are always as symmetrical 
as if measured with a plane. Not the sort 
that kidnapped her!” she jested wearily. 

“Tf she ever comes home—and I don’t 
know why she should—we'll be so angelic 
and helpful she won’t need another rest 
cure. Isn’t that the postman?’ June 
hopped off with tender consideration for 
her toe, but she lagged back. “No letter. 
And Sunday to live through.” 

A familiar commotion announced the 
return of the prodigal. “What d’ye think? 
I fell off the trapeze and’— 

“Broke something at -last!”’ 
ters waited in awful suspense. 


Both sis- 


Be Comforted 


Think not thou canst breathe a sigh, 
And thy Maker is not by; 
Think not thou canst weep a tear, 
And thy Maker is not near. 

—William Blake. 


Sentence Sermon 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own. 

'—James Russell Lowell. 


“No. The poor dog got it.” Soberly 
Kent exhibited Aladdin, a bandaged 
model of Red Cross efficiency. ‘Landed 


on the poor pup. Squashed his diagram, 
sort of.” 

After due expressions of sympathy June 
returned to her ironing, while Rosemary, 
hearing a noise at the front, hastily dis- 
earded her apron. Light footsteps ran 
through the hall, and the door opened to 
reveal— 

“Mother!” A trio a-thrill with blissful 
astonishment. Four when Aladdin, for- 
getful of his wounded condition in this 
beautiful vision, lifted up his voice, and 
wagged wildly. They surrounded her, 
eagerly questioning, incredulously happy. 

“T just couldn’t stay away another 
minute!’ was the simple explanation. “I 
was plain every-day homesick! Father’s 
coming with the suitcases. He’s taking 
a holiday. Oh, it’s good to be home 
again!” embracing them all separately 
and jointly. 

“You look young enough and pretty 
enough to be May Queen,” June told her, 
rapturously. 

“Some of Aunt Mercy’s bread and honey 
for lunch,” Rosemary called to the trav- 
eler later, when the first transports had 
subsided to quiet glad realization. 

“Well, I see she’s home.” June’s friend 
Alice skipped up the walk. 


“Oh yes!” trilled June. “The royal 
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household is right side up again. ‘The 
Queen’s in the kitchen eating bread and 
honey!’ Funny, but true. And ob, it’s 
scrumptious to have that all-together feel- 


ing again!” 
[All rights reserved] 


Practicing 
MARGARET HILL 


Alicia Alden did not like to practice at 
all, though she did like to curl up in the 
wing chair before the open fire in the 
winter dusk and listen to Mother’s play- 
ing. Mother wanted more than anything 
else to have Alicia learn to play the piano. 
Every day before school-time she tried 
patiently to make Alicia love the keyboard 
as she loved it, and tried to make her 
hear that even baby tunes are sweet to 
listen to, if only they are made to sing. 

Hach morning Alicia came to the piano 
because Mother insisted, but, seated on 
the same chair on which Mother sat when 
she played, but with two books under her 
to make her high enough, Alicia sighed, 
and twisted, and fretted, and two small 
chubby hands thumped out the notes in 
a way that didn’t make them sing at all. 

Mother was puzzled, because in every 
other way Alicia was a sweet-tempered 
little girl. One morning after a particu- 
larly discouraging lesson, Mother stood at 
the window and watched her small daugh- 
ter run down the snowy street toward 
the school. “If she didn’t love to hear 
mine play,’ mused Mother, “I should think 
there is no music in her and should give 
it up. But of all the things I play, those 
she loves most and begs me to play each 
night are really the loveliest, so her ears 
do hear, even if her fingers don’t make 
even the beginnings of music. I wish I 
knew what to do.” ’ 

One night Alicia woke up thirsty, so 
thirsty she positively must have a drink. 
As she was eight and much too big to 
call Mother for so small a matter, she 
slipped her feet into her red slippers 
and opened her door into the hall. There 
lay a silver path of moonlight, and 
Alicia, loving the prettiness of it, whis- 
pered to herself: “I’ll follow the little 
moonlight path down the stairs to get my 
drink. The water’s always coldest in the 
kitchen.” 

Downstairs, another little moon path 
lay in the hall, and Alicia followed it 
gleefully, past the hall table, past the 
tall clock, and right past the living-room 
door would she have followed it if a faint 
noise hadn’t caught her ear. Turning 
her head to look into the living-room, 
Alicia stopped in her little bright path, 
and her lips said the softest “Oh! Oh!” 

The living-room was bright with moon- 
light,—Mother never pulled the evening 
shades,—and what do you think Alicia 
saw on the flat top of the black grand 
piano? Holding hands, or rather holding 
hands and paws, and dancing as merrily 
as though the piano top were a meadow 
fairy ring, capered little fairies in green- 
leaf dresses, other little fairies with tiny 
picks over their 
gleaming in their caps, and a fairy sheep 
and elephant ! 

The second Alicia breathed “Oh!” the 
dance stopped and the fairies all looked 
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toward the doorway, and there they saw 
a little girl in her white nightgown, with 
curls turned to gold in the moonlight. 

“You look like a fairy yourself, only 
you’re much too big,” said a green-leaf 
fairy. “What do you want? : Quick! Be- 
cause we must finish this dance. It’s the 
last tune she played.” 

“T came down to get my drink of 
water,” said Alicia. “I never saw any- 
thing so cunning as that sheep and ele- 
phant. Where did they come from?” 

“Where we all come from,” said the 
fairy. ‘Come in if you want to, and sit 
on the piano chair, but don’t say another 
word till we finish this dance.” 

Alicia, perched on the chair, her slip- 
pered feet on the bottom rung, sat spell- 
bound. Not a sound, but somehow she 
knew just what tune their feet kept time 
to, yes, the very last thing Mother had 
played that evening! 

At the end, the fairies sank down and 
fanned themselves, yes, the sheep and 
elephant, too. Alicia clapped her hands 
softly and whispered: “I know what you 
were dancing! What Mother played last 
before I went to sleep.”. 

“Tf you can hear as well as that when 
there isn’t a sound, why can’t your ears 
hear when you are taking your music 
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Concerning Corn 
MARJORIE DILLON 


There is corn on the cob, 
And corn in the can— 

That mother takes out 
And warms in a pan. 


But in winter I wish 
That I had a big crop 
Of my favorite kind— 
It’s the corn that will pop! 
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lesson,” said the elephant fairy crossly, 
and trotting across the piano cover he 
waved his trunk and glared at Alicia. 

“Why don't you strike the keys softly 
and make them sing?” piped the sheep, 
galloping after the elephant. He, too, 
would have glared if he could, but sheep’s 
eyes don’t glare. 

“Why don’t you make us all happy, in- 
stead of miserable, day after day?” said 
all the fairies, as they ran to the edge of 
the piano. 

Alicia looked guilty and said: “Who 
are you all, anyway? .I had no idea you 
all lived in the piano. I never saw one 
of you before.” 

“We'd never get out, the way you play,” 
complained the sheep. 

‘When the Lady plays, she sets us free,” 
went on the elephant. “No, she can’t see 
us, because she’s a grown-up. You? We 
didn’t want you to see us till you begin to 


play the way the Lady does, but you 
eaught us by chance.” 
“It was the moonlight,’ said Alicia, 


politely, hoping to change the subject. 
“No reason at all,” again said the 
elephant. 
“Would you come for me if I made the 
notes sing?” suddenly asked Alicia, sitting 
straight. 
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“Of course!” said the sheep. “We 
couldn’t help coming.” 

“And dance on the piano where I could 
see you?” 7 

“Of course!’ said the elephant. ‘“We 
couldn’t help it.’”’ 

“T will! I will!” Alicia danced a little 
dance of her own in the moonlight. “You 
dears! You’ve been in the piano all the 
time waiting for me to let you out, and 
I never knew it. Course I knew pianos 
are made of different kinds of wood” (she 
looked at the leaf fairies) “and of metal” 
(she looked at the little miner fairies) 
“and of felt for the dampers and ham- 
mers” (she looked at the sheep) “and of 
ivory for the keys” (she looked at the 
elephant), “but I never dreamed all those 
things were live fairies.” 

“All things have fairies in them—isn’t 
anything at all that hasn’t,’” said the ele- 
phant, again crossly. 

“T’ll remember,” said Alicia, in a molli- 
fying tone. “Ill promise never to shut 
you up in the piano any more.” 

Next morning said Alicia at breakfast, 
“T want to get to my practicing, and I 
want to learn all my pieces by heart so , 
I can have the music rack down and see 
the top of the piano.” 

“T’ve wanted you to for some time,” 
said Mother, in vast astonishment. 

Mother, again at the window, the lesson 
over, watched Alicia fly down the snowy 
path. “Without warning, suddenly to 
make every note sing! I suppose I shall 
never know what started her.” 

Perhaps she never will, because, you 
see, that is one of the greatest differences 
between grown-ups and children; children 
can see many things that grown-ups can’t. 

[All rights reserved] 


Familiar Expressions 


“A feather in one’s cap.” During the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
Hungarians, in their wars with the Turks, 
decorated their caps with feathers, one 
feather for every Turk killed. The same 
eustom is found in other Asiatic countries 
and among tribes of American Indians. 

“In apple-pie order.” It was the custom 
of every good Puritan housewife to bake a 
dozen or more pies on Saturday. Finished, 
she arranged them on pantry shelves and 
labeled them, one or more for each day. 
The pantry, thus in readiness for the com- 
ing week, was said to be “in applepie 
order.” : 


Seaphones 


By the use of delicate submarine sea- 
phones, the United States Coast Defense 
is now able to follow the unseen trails 
that ships leave behind them. Although 
the system is’ but in its infancy, engineers 
think it will soon be the adopted way to 
get information on vessels impossible to 
locate in other ways. Boats are distin- 
guished by individual sounds such as an 
engine knock or squeak. On a ealm . 
day and when there is but one vessel in 
the tested area, it is possible to track a 
tugboat of a tramp steamer within a 
range of one to two miles, and large 
liners and freighters can be identified 
within a range of three to four miles. 
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Robert Collyer, His Centenary 


T THH CELEBRATION in the Church 
of the Messiah, New York, of the 
eentenary of the birth of Robert Collyer, 
December 9, Dr. Minot Simons of All 
Souls Church spoke in part as follows: 


Our Unitarian fellowship honors itself 
as well as Dr. Collyer, in commemorating 
the one hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. One danger of the present rush 
of modern life is that we shall run shal- 
low and become quickly unmindful of the 
eonsecrations and sacrifices which have 
made our heritage possible. In commemo- 
rating the life and service of one of our 
beloved pastors, we show that we do not 
quickly forget the devotion of a long life 
‘to the cause which we have at heart. 

Chicago will recall Dr. Collyer as the 
city’s outstanding preacher of the Civil 
War period and the spiritual comforter 
and guide during the awful days of the 
great fire and of the years of financial 
depression in the early 70's. New York 
will recall him as a beloved pastor for 
thirty-three years; a pastor of all sorts 
and conditions of men. Love for people 
shone in his face and spoke through his 
eyes and his smile, and so people heard 
him gladly and went to him gladly to 
pour out their hearts to him without re- 
serve. Distant Yorkshire, England, will 
proudly recall him as a beloved son who 
sprang from one of her humble homes to 
do honor to the homeland by notable serv- 
ice to his fellow-men. 

What an inspiration it is to recall the 
prophetic figure of this man, his immense 
frame, and noble head crowned with a 
glory of white hair! A consecrated spirit 
grandly clothed with flesh is a power, and 
Dr. Collyer was a power in the American 
pulpit for over fifty years. 

Dr. Collyer was a remarkable preacher 
because the things of the spirit were 
in him such living realities and be- 
cause he felt it was necessary that they 
should be living realities in the souls of 
others. The inner light was clear and 
steady within him. From earliest days 
he was moved by a strong religious sense. 
It was not imposed upon him by his human 
environment, which was genuinely reli- 
gious in its habits of thought, but which 
‘was not given to any outward display 
that would impress a child. The religious 
sense was a native capacity within him 
which flamed up and spread of its own 
fire. And so when he spoke of spiritual 
things, he spoke of his own experience, 
and when he spoke of God and to God, 
you felt that to him God was a living 
and familiar presence. Thousands of 
human souls have through him had their 
own spiritual being fulfilled by a similar 
experience. 

The all-loving, universal Fatherhood of 
God, the glory of the Christ-spirit as it 
shows through all human deeds which are 
true and helpful, the divine in the human 
and the divine and immortal destiny of 
the human soul,—these were the constant 
affirmations of his gospel. He led his 
hearers to the heart of things because his 
own spiritual capacities showed him the 
way to the deep things of God. 


His passion for truth led him to seek 
religious fellowship where he could be 
free to speak the truth as he saw it, and 
he was eager to impress upon his people 
the same duty. I remember one figure 
of speech which he used to impress his 
people with their duty as religious liberals. 
All the freedom which they enjoyed, and 


‘which they were much too apt to accept as 


a matter of course, was the result of the 
great past of effort and of sacrifice and 
of martyrdoms innumerable. Their bless- 
ings had come through a long chain of 
consecrated efforts and they, they must 
not be broken links in the chain. And 
if he were here, he would say, “You, you 
must not be broken links in the chain.” 

His spirit cherished the ideal of an all- 
round integrity and under its inspirations 
he spoke his mind fearlessly. The one 
thing sacred was the truth. Not because 
a thing was old, not because it had behind 
it venerable tradition and practice, not 
because it had a romantic past, was it 
necessarily sacred. Only the truth was 
sacred, and for such truth he aspired to 
be a champion. For such a man we can 
bring our tribute of admiration and re- 
spect because he has been a builder and 
because his werk lives after him, a legacy 
of good to make the world better. 

During the famous Lyceum days he was 
one of the noted lecturers of the country. 
All America knew Robert Collyer at one 
time, crowding the lecture halls to hear 
“the blacksmith preacher” rejoicing in the 
vigor of his utterances and the quaint 
beauty of his speech. He was a poet, al- 
though he seldom expressed his thoughts 
in verse, but he had a poet’s insight and 
he expressed his thoughts in the lovely 
forms of poetic vision. 

It is good for the world to stop and 
honor a man simply for his superb manli- 
ness. Dr. Collyer was not a proclaimer 
of any new system of thought, of any 
new world outlook, of any special social 
reform. He was not called to champion 
an unpopular cause in the same way as 
did Wendell Phillips, or Garrison, or 
Theodore Parker. Yet, had the call come, 
he would have responded to it, because 
the response was in him, as he showed 
when he proclaimed himself a “Garri- 
sonian abolitionist.” He was grandly a 
man “of the people, for the people,” a 
preacher to the heart, stirring spiritual 
fires in the souls of others. 


Offers to Conduct Home Worship 


Dr. Ernest J. Bowden, minister of the 
Liberal Christian Church (Universalist- 
Unitarian), in Atlanta, Ga., offers to con- 
duct worship in the home for any who 
desire it. His statement in the church 
ealendar reads: “Liberal Christians ob- 
ject strongly to making a parade of their 
religion: sometimes they go to the oppo- 
site extreme, and keep it out of sight 
entirely. In deference to this well-known 
reserve of our people I have never in my 
visits to your homes forced religion into 
the conversation, or sought to give it 
formal expression. But there are some 
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church, who have a natural desire for 
worship in the home, conducted by the 
minister. Let me hear without fail if 
you know of any such. The conduct of 
home worship is always-a delightful task 
to a minister who believes thoroughly in 
his work.” 


King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 


The preaching mission at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., during the week beginning 
January 21 will commence as usual with 
an organ recital at 12.15 p.m. on Monday 
by the organist, Raymond C. Robinson. 
On the following days the visiting 
preacher will be Frederic W. Perkins, 
D.D., of the First Universalist Church, 
Lynn, Mass., on Tuesday, Wednesday 
vesper service, Thursday, and Friday, 
January 22-25. At the Wednesday mid- 
day service, January 23, Willard lL. 
Sperry, D.D., Dean of the Theological 
School in Harvard University, will be the 
speaker. 


“Drama Sunday” 


Next Sunday, January 20, churches all 
over the land will turn their attention, in 
Sermon and special program, to the im- 
portance of the drama as an influence in 
the development of spiritual and moral 
ideals. In order to facilitate a country- 
wide celebration of the day, the Drama 
League of America prepared, and sent 
to churches desiring them, suggestions for 
programs to be put on in the churches, 
ranging from the elaborate dramatic pro- 
duction to the simple pageant or panto- 
mime, 


Parents Urged to Follow 
Religious Teaching of Children 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches, which met Janary 7, in Boston, 
Mass., was devoted to religious educa- 
tion. Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, chairman 
of the Alliance committee on religious 
education, explained the work of this 
committee. 

Dr. Florence Buck, Department of Re- 
ligious Education, spoke on “The Home 
and the Church School,” emphasizing that 
whole-hearted and intelligent co-operation 
between the two must be maintained if 
the children are to put into their daily 
living the spiritual ideals to which we 
profess allegiance. Parents and other 
adult members of the church should take 
a responsibility for the religious educa- 
tion of the children, and not leave this 
solely to a selected group, she said. 

Practical measures for teamwork sug- 
gested by Dr. Buck included the issuance 
of a monthly calendar to go into the home, 
setting forth the lessons to be studied 
during the month, together with a perti- 
nent prayer and a hymn, and a pointed 
application of the month’s lessons to daily 
living. Other suggestions were the forma- 
tion of a "home department,” for home 
study on the part of those unable to at- 
tend the school, and the teaching of the 
church-school hymns in the home. Parents 
should be careful of their conversation 
about the Sunday-school, and should 
watch for the results of the school’s teach- 
ing in the lives of their children, Dr. Buck 


people, especially those unable to attend advised. 
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In Contrast to the Controversy 


How Churches in Brooklyn Rise above Differences 


ie THESE DAYS of controversy it 
may be of some cheer to know that 
among the churches of one community at 
least, Brooklyn Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
there is a catholic spirit of co-operation. 
A recital of the. events of the last six 
months to exhibit this spirit should, how- 
ever, carry with it the fact that some 
of the forms of co-operation have a his- 
tory back of them and were not entered 
into this year for the first time. 

There are eleven churches in the dis- 
trict,—Congregational, Methodist, Sweden- 
borgian, Unitarian, Episcopal, and Presby- 
terian. During the summer these churches, 
except the Episcopal, which never closes 
its doors, united to meet the religious 
needs of the community in the Church of 
the Saviour (Unitarian). At Thanksgiy- 
ing a community Thanksgiving service 
was held in the same place by the same 
churches. At Christmas-time a notice 
was posted on the bulletin-boards of all 
the churches, including the Episcopal, in- 
viting all residents to participate in the 
various special holiday services held in 
various churches.- On New Year’s morn- 
ing, at the First Presbyterian Church, a 
service was conducted by Dr. L. Mason 
Clarke, minister; Rev. J. Howard Melish, 
rector of Holy Trinity; Rev. H. Dean 
French, minister of the Church of the 
Pilgrims; and Rey. John H. Lathrop of 
the Church of the Saviour. Following the 
service, breakfast was served to the con- 
gregation at the Presbyterian Manse, by 


the wives of the various ministers. <A 
common printed invitation, in which each 
chureh described in 100 words its activi- 
ties, and which extended an invitation to 
the community to attend any one of the 


churches, was distributed in the many . 


apartment houses and hotels of the dis- 
trict. A canvass has been undertaken by 
the united churches of the entire neighbor- 
hood and a professional canvasser em- 
ployed. The committee having in charge 
the community Lenten services held in 
Holy Trinity Church each Lent, and par- 
ticipated in by thirty-three churches 
throughout the Borough of Brooklyn, in 
arranging a program of preachers again 
invited Mr. Lathrop to preach from the 
pulpit of Holy Trinity one day of Holy 
Week. 

The ministers of the Heights, who are 
thus recognizing the One Church which 
operates under different banners through- 
out the neighborhood, discussed at their 
first monthly meeting, with the utmost 
frankness and in the plainest possible 
speech, their fundamental religious con- 
victions. Although a majority of these 
ministers are theological modernists, sev- 
eral of them are thoroughly orthodox in 
the old-fashioned sense of the term. Their 
modernism consists in their spirit, their 
recognition of the binding unity of pur- 
pose throughout the Christian Church. 

The community feels that something is 
happening and is much impressed by that 
display of oneness of purpose. 


Miss Dodson New Associate 
Secretary of Student Liberals 


Miss Eleanor Dodson of St. Louis, Mo., 
began her duties January 7 as associate 
secretary of the Student Federation of 
Religious Liberals, with headquarters at 
the office of the Federation, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Alfred W. Hobart, 
formerly of Montreal, is the secretary of 
the Federation, which was formed last 
summer at the Isles of Shoals. 

Miss Dodson is the daughter of Dr. 
George R. Dodson, minister of Unity 
Church, St. Louis, and has been a leader 
in the work of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union of that church. She is a 
graduate of Washington University, class 
of 1922. She was a member of the com- 
mittee that at the Isles of Shoals last 
summer organized the Mid-Western Fed- 
eration of the Y. P, R. U., of which she is 
now vice-president. 


Christmas Plays at San Francisco 


The first Unitarian church school, San 
Francisco, presented in splendid fashion 
two delightful plays before the parents 
and friends, Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 21. One was entitled ‘‘The Dream 
Toy Shop,” and the other was taken 
from Dickens's “Christmas Carol.” <A 
large number of children participated. 
Following the plays, Santa Claus presented 
the children with candy from the huge 
tree. This was followed by a jolly time 
on the part of old and young. 


One person was sorely missed. Mr. 
Charles A. Murdock was unable to be 
present, due to illness, and it so happens 
that this was the first time in sixty 
consecutive years that this devoted mem- 
ber of the First Church and active worker 
in behalf of the Liberal cause could not 
attend this particular festival. It was 
heartily and unanimously voted to send 
the greetings of the company to Mr. Mur- 
dock, who had hoped to revive his former 
custom of playing Santa Claus. An 
earnest hope was expressed for his speedy 
recovery to his usual good health. 


Mr. Reese Urges 
Forward Movement 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, with which are affiliated the 
American Unitarian Association, Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, Universa- 
list General Convention, General Confer- 
ence of the Religious Society of Friends, 
various independent societies and liberal 
individuals, believes its greatest oppor- 
tunity has come. It wishes to do four 
definite things, according to a letter is- 
sued by Rev. Curtis W. Reese, chairman 
of the executive committee. The letter 
reads: “The Federation wants (1) to 
send a corps of liberal speakers into com- 
munities where the reactionary religious 
forces are most active, (2) to provide 
minimum subsistence for well-attested lib- 
eral ministers who, having been ousted 
from their churches by reactionary forces, 
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desire to establish thoroughgoing liberal 
churches in their respective communities, 
(3) to print and distribute quantities of 
non-sectarian liberal religious literature 
among the isolated liberals in the smaller 
cities, the hamlets and the rural districts 
of America, and (4) to hold district and 
national liberal conferences at frequent 
intervals. The need for this work is 
immediate and urgent!” During the au- 
tumn, district conferences were held at 
Denver, Kansas City, Toledo, and Chicago. 


Revises Apostles’ Creed 
for Liberals 


“With Best Wishes for Christmas, the 
minister offers a revised Apostles’ Creed.” 
With this introduction, Rev. Joseph P. 
MacCarthy presented through the medium 
of the calendar of All Souls Church, Pas- 
saic, N.J., the following liberal interpre- 
tation: “I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, as the author of the universe, 
and in Jesus Christ, a beloved son of God, 
who by his holy life, peerless teaching, 
and deathless love became the spiritual 
leader of the world; that he suffered mar- 
tyrdom by crucifixion under Pontius 
Pilate, but that he ever liveth spiritually 
to be the inspiration of all believers. I 
believe in the universal church of God, 
the communion of sane men, the spiritual 
resurrection of the dead, and everlasting 
progressive life for all the children of 
men, Amen.” 


Filming Against Fundamentalism 


Arrangements have been made for the 
production of the film “Evolution” at the 
Palace Theatre, Hast Orange, N.J., early 
in January. This was decided at a din- 
ner of the Orange Chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League, held at the church in 
Orange, December 14. Fifty men were 
present, and the minister, Rev. Frederic 
H. Kent, submitted the plan which had 
been carefully worked out in consulta- 
tion with a group of laymen. 

Mr. Kent said in part: “The conflict 
which is developing over the relation of 
science and religion has brought this issue 
to the attention of every one who reads 
the newspapers. The opponents of eyolu- 
tion have raised the issue by their efforts 
to secure legislation in several States 
prohibiting the teaching of evolution. In 
Oklahoma they have succeeded in passing 
such a bill. In the House of Representa- 
tives of Kentucky, their bill was defeated 
by only one vote. In Texas, Minnesota, 
and several other States, similar bills have 
been introduced. At a recent meeting 
in New York, the minister of the largest 
Baptist church in the country is reported 
to have said: ‘We propose to carry this 
war into every college and university and 
into every legislature. We intend to 
drive the teaching of this outgrowth of 
German rationalism fron all our schools.’ ” 

The film has been prepared by Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars, Curator of Mammals — 
and Reptiles of the New York Zodlogical 
Park, with the assistance and advice of 
eminent scholars in all branches of science. 
Its scientific correctness is fully estab- 
lished. It is produced by the Kineto 
Company of America, and in most places 
where it has been. shown, houses haye 
been crowded and many turned away for 
lack of room, 
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One Presented to Church in Hingham, Mass. 


REE CHAIRS made from the wood 

of a tree planted by Queen Elizabeth at 

Hingham, England, in 1588 or 1603, have 

been presented to Hingham, Mass. This is 

the latest of an interchange of courtesies 
between the two towns. 

One chair stands before the communion 
table of the Old First Church, built in 
1681, and now the oldest place of public 
worship, standing on its original site, in 
the United States. It was formally pre- 
sented at the Sunday morning service, 
January 13, when Rey. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and formerly. minister of the 
church, and Rey. Houghton Page, the 
present minister, told the story of the 
chairs. The second chair has been pre- 
sented to the town itself. And the third, 
presented to Mr. Cornish, will, at his 
death and at his request, go to the Uni- 
tarian ministers of the First Church in 
perpetuity. 

The chairs were fashioned in period de- 
sign by Hugh Mottram, member of the 
Associate Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and made by Harry C. Tofts of 
Hingham, England. They are the most 
recent of several valuable gifts sent from 
Old to New Hingham for which the 
Daughter Community feels a debt of grati- 
tude to the Mother Town. The offer of 
the chairs was made in 1920, when Mr. 
Cornish went to England on the invita- 
tion of English churches and made his 
second visit to Old Hingham. 


Art Objects Sold to Aid Hungarians 


A sale of Hungarian art objects will be 
held during the morning and afternoon of 
Thursday, January 17, at the headquar- 
ters of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., for 
the benefit of suffering Unitarians in Hun- 
gary. The collection includes rare and 
artistic books, antiques, pictures, etch- 
ings, keramics, vases, statuettes, medals, 
plaques, embroideries, and articles of chil- 
dren’s clothing, and ranges from articles 
that sell for a dollar to a costly sixteenth- 
century piece from a ‘Transylvanian 
church. These objects have been treas- 


ured in Unitarian homes in Hungary, but 


conditions there are now so hard that the 
owners are parting with them. 

This sale has been arranged by Dr. and 
Mrs. Ladisiaus Sikléssy of Budapest. 
They will soon return to Budapest, where 
Dr. Sikléssy is a member of Parliament. 
‘Mrs. Sikléssy is the granddaughter of 
Bishop Ferencz of the Unitarian Church 
in Hungary, the oldest Unitarian group 
of churches in the world. A few of the 
bronze medals made by Louis Béran, noted 
Hungarian artist, to commemorate Bishop 
Ferenez’s service to the Hungarian 
churches since 1855, will be on sale. Mem- 
bers of the International Committee of the 
Alliance of Unitarian Women will assist 
at the sale. 


One of the three chairs made from an 
oak tree planted by Queen Blizabeth and 
recently presented to Hingham, Mass. 
Inscription on the back of the chair: 


“Queen Elizabeth planted me 1588-1603 
Henry C. Tofts of Hingham made me 
And sent me to Hingham, Massachu- 
setts, 1923.” 


- On the reverse side is this inscription : 
“Made by Henry C. Tofts, Builder, 
Hingham, Norfolk 
Designed by Hugh Mottram, ARIBA 
(Associate Royal Institute British 
- Architects), Norwich, England.” 


Honoring a “Reverent Radical” 


Speaking at the church in New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Sunday, December 2, Dr. 
BH. Stanton Hodgin preached the final ser- 
mon in a series on one hundred years of 
Unitarian influence in New Bedford. The 
subject was, “William J. Potter, a Rev- 
erent Radical.” He said in part: 


* Sixty-four years ago the 28th of this month, 

William J. Potter was ordained and installed 
minister of this society. Just thirty years 
ago the 17th of this month he stood in this 
pulpit for the last time, having served the 
society with a fidelity seldom matched for a 
period of thirty-four years lacking a few days. 

I approach my subject to-day with not a 
little trepidation. Mr. Potter personally min- 
istered to the older half of this congregation, 
during the most plastic and responsive years 
of your lives. Those early impressions have 
now been hallowed by more than thirty years 
of tender, sanctifying memories. Instead of 
fading, they have been deepened and made 
more ineradicable by passing time. 

For a total stranger to step in and attempt 
to interpret this man to his own people, 
seems not only like an intrusion but an im- 
pertinence. But there is sometimes a value 
in our seeing ourselves as those see us whose 
experiences and associations haye been en- 
tirely different from our own. That is the 
only value my discourse can have for the older 
members of the congregation. It can add 
nothing to your knowledge and understanding 
and appreciation of the beloved pastor who is 
still a vital influence in your lives. 
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But “a generation has arisen that knew not 
Joseph.” Possibly I can do something for 
them. If I can so vitalize the past that they 
may be inspired to lean forward in life with 
greater zeal and faith, then it will be well 
worth while. If there was one thing that 
characterized Mr. Potter over and above all 
other things, it was his prophetic spirit—the 
faith and hope and courage with which he 
projected himself into the future. He had a 
keen appreciation of the past, he served his 
present with conscientious fidelity and devo- 
tion, but he really lived in the future, not 
the immediate future either, but the distant 
future that most of us have searcely yet 
glimpsed. That is one reason some people 
found it hard to-follow him, he was so far 
ahead of his time. 

We could scarcely find four men who varied 
more in personal and temperamental traits 
than the four past ministers of this church 
that we are considering in this case. Yet if 
these four could come together I feel sure 
that they would be extremely congenial; each 
would be exceedingly appreciative of the 
others, for underneath all their marked dif- 
ferences was the same spirit,—the passion for 
truth, honesty, and service. Dr. Dewey was 
marked by a logical profundity of thought 
coupled to a vital and commanding personality 
that would gain recognition and give him 
power wherever he should go. Dr. Peabody’s 
tender beauty of character enriched by what 
we may call, his “spiritual-mindedness” gave 
him as commanding a place as Dr. Dewey en- 
joyed. Mr. Weiss was a man of genius, a man 
of marvelous gifts, who seemed to have all 
the resources of the age at his finger ends. 
Lest you may think I overstated his gifts of 
expression last Sunday morning, let me read 
a short quotation that Mrs. Hodgin found in 
the old files of The Radical for 1871. This 


‘was taken from The Morning Star, which in 


a critical and rather unfriendly review of 
Mrs. Weiss’s book ‘‘The American Religion,” 
which had .just been published, concludes with 
these words: “It must be confessed that he 
has a keen and critical mind, real force of 
thought, and writes in a style that is unique 
and effective. Now he is as pithy and 
aphoristic as Emerson, now as ruggedly robust 
as Carlyle, now as inclusive and pungent as 
Parker, now as rhythmical as Julia Ward Howe 
at her best, now as magnetic as Starr King, 
and now as polished as George William Curtis. 
But he is John Weiss through it all.” 

Mr. Potter’s youth was spent when the full 
flush of the Transcendental movement was 
spreading over the land, and which brought 
thrills of hope to some and consternation to 
others. With this new interpretation of life, 
Mr. Potter was in completest agreement. But 
before he had time to find himself in his 
chosen field, a great new foree precipitated 
itself into the thought world, which brought 
still greater consternation to the timid and 
tended to sober the daring. Darwin’s “Origin 
of Species’? was published the year Mr. Potter 
was settled here, and Herbert Spencer’s ‘“Doec- 
trine of Hvolution” soon stepped into the center 
of the stage in the thought world and held 
its place for a full generation. Bvolution was 
right in line with the Transcendental thought 
that had preceded it, but it brought such a 
wealth of new material into the field for them 
to think about that it at first embarrassed as 
many as it helped. 

No man ever had finer dreams than he; 
and no one ever worked more persistently or 
heroically without bitterness or malice to 
make those dreams come true. Whether the 
realization of his dreams are delayed one cen- 
tury, or ten centuries or forty centuries, they 
are nearer true to-day because this patient, 
prophetic man labored in your midst, and per- 
haps there was no other society that under 
all the circumstances would have upheld his 
hands as loyally as did this one, and it must 
share with him all that was triumphant in 
his life. 
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Pay the Parson Decently 


The Homiletic Review in its December 
issue printed a stirring appeal for an 
increase in ministers’ salaries. The ar- 
ticle aroused wide interest and brought to 
.the editor a number of letters from lay- 
men. “I am glad you are going into this 
fight,” writes Will H. Hays, who himself 
delivered a striking address on the same 
subject before the Presbyterian General 
Assembly which met last May-at. Indian- 
apolis. He adds: 

“We ask them to lead us to the king- 
dom of heaven; in our joys and perplex- 
ities and griefs, we ask them to interpret 
to us the laws of eternal life; but we say 
to them: You shall not only show us the 
light; you shall not only serve us and 
our children day in, day out; but you 
shall know poverty and want; your wife 
shall work from early morning till late 
at night; she shall have no help; she shall 
wash her own dishes, sew her own clothes 
and her children’s clothes or be depen- 
dent on the generosity of their parishion- 
ers for their cast-off garments. And all 
the while she too shall serve the parish. 
She shall be a leader among the women, 
at her husband’s right hand, the first in 
good works. : 

“Together they receive, to keep them 
and their family clothed and fed, about 
$30 a week—scarcely more than the wage 
of the garbage collector, one-half the wage 
of a carpenter, one-third the wage of a 
mason. For the builders of the walls of 
the temple one-third the wage of the 
bricklayers on an apartment house! 

“T know that people say, ‘The services 
the clergy render cannot be paid for and 
should not be measured in terms. of dol- 
lars and cents.’ Fine—but also rank cant 
and hypocrisy ! 

“An artificially pious official complained 
to a preacher concerning his request for 
an increase in salary. ‘Why, Doctor, I 
thought you were preaching for souls.’ 
The clergyman quickly responded, ‘I can- 
not live on souls, and if I could, it would 
take a thousand the size of yours to make 
one square meal.’ 

“The complaint is made that there is a 
dearth of promising young men in the 
ministry. How could it be otherwise? 
Don’t you imagine that many a young 
man in whom you might have pride and 
who might render magnificent service, 
seeing the near-starvation wage of our 


ministers, will hesitate before he con- ' 


demns his young wife to a lifetime of 
grinding care in a minister’s household, 
with the knowledge that as he grows old 
there will be less of money and more of 
care and when he dies there will be only 
care?... ke 

“Tf you want to establish a cult of poy- 
erty, that is one thing. Saint Francis did 
it seven hundred years ago and went about 
Italy as a beggar, preaching the virtues 
of poverty and faith. The saint had a 
point to make of poverty as a virtue not 
relative now. We do not expect, we do 
not want, our ministers to be beggars.” 

R. Fulton Cutting, declares that “min- 
isters are shamefully underpaid’—at all 
events, ministers in general. But he goes 
on to observe: 

“The situation is unfortunately compli- 
cated by the fact that not a few of the 
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clergy are overpaid. They are not the 
highest salaried ones; they are the incom- 
petents. Pitifully clinging to a profession 
which they have mistakenly chosen and 
for which they have not the required 
talent, they would be more useful laying 
bricks: 3 <0 

“If we raise salaries we must at the 
same time endeavor to improve quality. 
The theological seminaries should apply a 
more discriminating intelligence test to 
eandidates for the ministry. Consecrated 
men of little learning have often been 
wonderfully successful in missionary and 
pastoral work, but their lack of knowl- 
edge is no reason for believing that they 
have lacked that peculiar native quality 
which we call ‘intelligence,’ which the 
colleges are now seeking to measure by 
scientifie tests. The clergy must be intel- 
ligent at the cost of numbers. ... With 
fewer but more competent men in the 
ministry and with wiser intensification of 
religious effort, the Church will make 
more rapid progress.” 

George M. Verity of the American Roll- 
ing Mills Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
remarks : 

“In its present status the profession 
must draw to it many men who are prob- 
ably not worth any more than they re- 
ceive. The great need of the Church is 
for big men of large vision, of great 
understanding, of greater ability, and of 
outstanding qualities of leadership. 

“The average church that pays its pas- 
tor $1,500 a year no doubt needs a $3,000 
man. The one that pays $3,000 needs a 
$5,000 or $6,000 man to meet effectively 
and successfully the problems of the 
church and the community to be served. 

“Tf, perchance, the church that pays 
$3,000 has a $6,000 man, as many have, 
it simply means that they are starving 
him mentally, spiritually, and materially. 
They are handicapping him and tying 
his hands so that he can neither progress 
nor perform as the situation demands. 

“We need to raise the standard of the 
profession by putting it on a higher 
plane, one more comparable with com- 
pensation paid for other forms of service, 
carrying equal responsibilities.” 


Student Part-Time Positions 


In Churches, Sunday-schools, Business 
Establishments and Social Institutions 


Are needed by worthy and competent young men 
and women students of Boston University School 
of Religious Education and Social Service during 
the second half of the school year—just beginning 
with many new registrations. Over 250 students 
are engaged in many types of part-time service 
throughout Greater Boston. They serve as experi- 
enced pastors and assistant pastors; directors of 
religious education; children’s and young people’s 
division specialists; religious directors for com- 
munities, Christian Associations, institutional 
churches and settlements; institute and convention 
specialists; directors and teachers of community 
training schools, week-day and vacation schools 
of religion; Sunday-school teachers and officers; 
directors of music, children’s choruses, community 
music and pageantry; pipe organists, and soloists; 
besides many types of social and commercial posi- 
tions. They will have available Sundays and certain 
hours each day, evenings, Saturdays and vacation 
periods, 


Address: Director of Bureau of Appointments 


Boston University School of Religious 


Education and Social Service 


37 TEMPLE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Phone Haymarket 6180 
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One correspondent points out that 
others are enduring economic injustice, 
as well as the preachers. As he remarks :- 

“We must bear in mind that while it is 
true that ministers’ salaries have not been 
advanced proportionately with the cost 
of living, the same is quite generally true 
with the entire ‘white collar’ profession. 
We must also bear in mind that many 
ministers receiving very small salaries 
would, if they had gone into any other 
line of profession, probably be making 
very little money. Investigation would 
probably show that many lawyers and a 
considerable, number of doctors and many 
architects throughout the country are 
making comparatively little when their 
income is considered in a parallel column 
with the wages paid to labor in our great 
cities. In considering a question of this 
kind we should make allowance for the 
conditions under which men live in the 
locality where they are making their 
living.” 

Much will be accomplished if churches 
will adopt sane business methods, thinks 
Landing F. Smith of St. Louis. 

“My recommendation would be that the 
church leaders insist that every church be 
operated on a business basis so far as its 
finances are concerned; that only well- 
trained and efficient ministers be em- 
ployed; that members who will not con- 
tribute their proper part be eliminated 
from the membership. The Rotary and 
similar clubs require their members not 
only to pay the dues, but to attend all 
meetings or be properly excused on pre- 
senting a real reason for non-attendance.” 


Can We Believe in Prayer? 


Said Rev. Ralph H. Bailey, minister of 
the church at Omaha, Neb., in a recent 
sermon on “Can We Believe in Prayer?” : 
“We cannot believe in petitions which ask 
God to set aside his laws to make new 
plans, to produce results not in accord- 
ance with natural facts and forces, such 
as prayers for rain, the extermination of 
the boll weevil, the interference with the 
freedom of human wills, and other boons — 
asked for, There is uniformity in the 
cosmos, phenomena are predictable and 
dependable, given facts produce given re- 
sults according to fixed constant and un- 
changing laws. No happenings in the 
world of wills requires us to postulate 
divine intervention, and the soul testifies 
that the will is free. Immanuel ‘Kant’s 
rule of noninterference with the inner life 
of other persons is true for God and man.” 


Young Leader Enters Meadville 


Edwin H. Wilson, a member of the Sec- 
ond Church in Boston, Mass., president of 
the Emerson Guild and leader of the high- 
school and college group in the Sunday- 
school of that church, has entered Mead- 
ville Theological School to prepare for the 
Unitarian ministry. One of the influences 
determining his decision was his experi- 
ence last summer at Star Island, N.H., 
where he was sent to the Student Confer- 
ence by the Second Church Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. A generous check was 
presented him as a parting gift from his 
friends in the church. 
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Changes on the Register Staff 


Rey. Edward H. Cotton, whose inter- 
yiews and special feature articles have 
been published in Tur Recrster and 
widely syndicated, will hereafter devote 
his literary and editorial activities with 
THE REGISTER exclusively to this work. 
Mr. Cotton is the successful minister of 
the Unitarian church in Marblehead, 
Mass. He will be succeeded as news 
editor of Tur Reeister by Ivyal McPeak, 
who continues also as associate director 
of the Unitarian News Service. All 
communications relating to news of the 
churches, including church calendars, and 


to significant religious news of national. 


or world interest in general, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. McPeak at the office of 
THE Reeister, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Unions 
are Active in Community Service 


The “Second Mile” of the Campaign by 
and with Young People this year is par- 
ticularly devoted to the study of com- 
munity problems and the carrying out of 
community service projects. Following 
are a few of the concrete service projects 
reported by branches of the Young 
People’s Religious Union: 

The Denver, Col., Union is studying 
problems of child welfare. Three of the 
girls assist in teaching a sewing class of 
fifteen girls in a poor section of the city, 
and are making a survey of the district. 

All Souls Guild, New York City, is con- 
centrating on recreation for the children 
of the Warren Goddard House, taking re- 
sponsibility for parties and entertain- 
ments, and thus leaving regular staff 
workers free for the work requiring 
special training and knowledge. 

Young people of the Flushing, N.Y., 
church are getting at the ground work for 
community service through this program: 

January—an obligation to ourselves 


(morals). . ] 
February—an obligation to other people 
(ethics). 


March—an obligation to the community 
(social service). 

The Union of Unity Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., is preparing itself through com- 
munity study to be able to offer the use 
of the parish house and the time of the 
members for a definite recreation program 
for the children of their crowded neighbor- 
hood. To do this with the proper guidance 
they will work under the direction of 
the Bedford Community Center. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., First Church young 
people are preparing themselves to be able 
to work for other, young people through 
the Big Brother movement. They are 
also keeping in touch with the sick stu- 
dents of the neighboring colleges. 

Clapboard Trees Club, Westwood, Mass., 
is buying a pathescope moving-picture pro- 
jecting machine and will conduct a series 
of moyving-picture entertainments, the ob- 
ject being to provide clean movies for 
the community. . 

Bulfinch Place, Boston, Mass., Winkley 
Guild has a friendly service committee. 
At the last social evening, fifteen girls 
from the Massachusetts School for the 
Blind were its special guests. 

H. A. B. Club, Montreal, used the money 
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received for an entertainment for clothing 
and preparing children for school this 
winter. 

Winchester, Mass., Metcalf Union had 
for speakers, The Crusaders, twelve boys, 
some as young as eight years old, from 
the Caney Creek Community Center, Pep- 
papas, Ky. The little fellows told so 
well their story of conditions in the Ken- 
tucky mountains that the club voted part 
of the proceeds of a play, “Not on the 
Program,” to the settlement. 2 

Syracuse, N.Y., young people held an 
indoor picnic for thirty children from the 
Onondaga Orphanage. 


Bequest to Westboro Church 


The First Congregational Society, Uni- 
tarian, of Westboro, Mass., will receive 
$2,000 under the will of the late Charles 8S. 
Henry of Westboro. 


Fellowship with Other Churches 


‘The church at Marietta, Ohio, was well 
filled on the occasion of a candle-light 
service held Christmas Sunday evening. 
This church believes in uniting with other 
churches in the community, and on Thanks- 
giving day invited members of the Congre- 
gational and Baptist congregations to meet 
with it. 


Berkeley, Calif., Fire Relief 


Further acknowledgments for Berkeley 
fire relief are acknowledged by Prof. 
Harl M. Wilbur: 


Charles H. Stearns, Brookline........ $10.00 
Elizabeth W. Lord, Templeton...... 6 
First Church Branch Alliance, Salem. . 


Mrs. Catherine E. Colburn, Leominster. 2.00 


Jennie F. Piper, Leominster.......... 3.00 
Mrs. H. F. Vickery, Brookline......... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Pittsburgh......... 50.00 
Mrs. Rose Eliot Smith, St. Louis...... 10.00 
Mrs. Mary O. Russell, Boston........ 25.00 


Mrs. Gurney Will Speak 


The social service committee of The 
Alliance will hold a conference in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Wednesday, January 23, at three 
o'clock. Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney will 
speak. Presidents of branches and social 
service chairmen are invited. Tea will 
be served. 
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$50,000 for A. U. A. 


The will of Miss Ellen Vose Smith of 
Boston, Mass., who died January 2, con- 
tains a bequest of $50,000 to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 
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| UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


‘Ak HE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


ne 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. 
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Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FERNS—FOR SALE 


HELP AN AFFLICTED ORPHAN that is worthy 
of your consideration, by buying a few pretty 
Bear Tooth Ferns ready to pot. Four ferns, 
postpaid, $1.00. Buy a few, please. By so 
doing you help a worthy cause. Address your 
orders to ALFORD JOYNDR, R-1, Rocky Mount, 
NG: 

(a. rr eee eee ee ee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Women between ages of 20 and 45 to 
take a year’s course in practical nursing. For 
particulars, apply to MuTuAaL AID ASSOCIATION, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLHSS PRODUCTS 
Sates Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, ete., for Individuals, Families and small 


Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 
We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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THE: WAYSIDE PULPIT 


A state governed by 
the rules of justice 
can not suppress 
knowledge and new 
light MILTON 


Mr. Speight at Wellesley 


Rey. Harold E. B. Speight will preach 
on the morning of January 20 at the 
Wellesley College Chapel, Wellesley, Mass. 


Japan Awakened Since Her 

Calamity 
(Continued from page 52) 
the under-dog. It has a fondness for the 
under-dog because it furnishes a test of 
the animal’s capacity to persist in its 
efforts to get on top. Japan, the under- 
dog in a brush with nature in which the 
victory of nature has been rapid and com- 
plete, has risen with redoubled energy to 
the task of defying the forces of the sub- 
terranean giant. She has rallied to her 
task with an Oriental lack of tears—dry- 
eyed, stiff-backed, supple-sinewed. Amer- 
ica will applaud her efforts to reconstitute 
her productive life. American money will 
help her rebuild her fallen walls—the 
walls of old Japan—on modern engineer- 
ing lines. 

As to the effects of the super-test to 
which Japan has been subjected in the 
winking of an eye upon other members of 
the family of nations, the prospects are 
reassuring. A Japan engrossed in build- 
ing herself up will have neither the time 
nor the yens to devote to the upbuilding 
of a machine of aggression. In time—who 
knows ?—even the most aggressively anti- 
Japanese of the Pacific States may cease to 
regard Japan as a menace to American 
civilization—the monster which her best 
minds and souls assure America she never 
has been. 


Obituary 


MRS. NANCY 8. WATERHOUSE 


In the passing of Mrs. Waterhouse of Port- 
land, Me., December 15, this paper sustains the 
loss of one of its earliest subscribers. Born 
in Auburn, Me., in 1832, she had passed her 
ninety-first milestone. She attended school at 
the old academy in Auburn, and in 1858 became 
the wife of Rey. Ivory Franklin Waterhouse, 
who preached first in Providence, later in Clin- 
ton, and lastly in Belmont at the Concord 
Street church, where he died in the full strength 
of his usefulness. She resided in Spokane, 
Wash., for a time after his death, and on 
coming back Hast assumed the charge of an 
industrial school for girls in Roxbury, Mass. 
(since merged with the Norfolk House Centre?). 
This was her last public service, but’from that 
time to the close of her rare, beautiful life, 
she, like her Master, ‘‘went about doing good.” 
Was friend or relative ill or in distress, there 
was to be found gentle, dignified “Aunt Nan” 
ministering to their needs, giving of her 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at aminimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmansbhip, ete. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Cireular Phone Bracu 0123 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


.The 74th Annual Report, for 1923, is ready 
for distribution. Have you one? If you are 
interested in the work and have not received 


| a report we will be glad to send one on appli- 


cation. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Preswwent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R,. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of ffiee- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UN Ts LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religio 

Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 

persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance’ 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’? news of Unitarian activities, 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


strength, and substance as well if occasion de- 
manded it. The last twenty-one years of her 
life’s journey had been spent in Portland, 
where she had been a constant attendant at 
the First Parish Church of that place, while 
continuing her membership in the Second 
Chureh, Boston, where her love for service 
found expression for many years in its numerous 
activities. 


Funeral services conducted by Rev. Joel H. 
Metcalf, D.D., were held at the home of her 
niece, Mrs. A. R. Mansfield of Woodford Street, 
(December 17), Portland. Interment at Oak 
Hill Cemetery, Auburn. 

The kind and genial heart that ever here 

Inclined to Charity, 

Has it not found there in that higher sphere 

Some pleasing ministry ? 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, January 8, 
1924, 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, 
Fisher, Fuller, Hobbs, Richardson, Thayer, 
Tufts, Wright, Mrs. Dewey, and Miss 
Lowell. 

The treasurer presented his report for 
the month of December, as follows: — 


RECEIPTS \ 


Cash on hand December 1, 1923.. 
MOM MOMATIONS 5 siaaiclde saree wiee.8 ons 
Bequest of Mrs. Charlotte R. 

Smith of Yonkers, N.Y., to 

ereate the Charlotte R. 

Reith Wond soo. ee es 

Bequest of Miss Emily W. 
Howard of Cambridge, 

Mass., to create the Emily 


$9,807.33 
1,973.95 


19,387.13 


om ‘W. Howard Fund ....... 1,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Ellen M. FE. 

Woodhull of Washington, 

D.C., to create the Ellen 

Marian Dlizabeth Woodhull 

Endowment Fund, on ac- 

PORUEM tie sis soba. jehes 19,165.68 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety Permanent Fund : 

Gift of Rev. Robert S. 

Morison, Cambridge, 
TES TA ASS: ae eee 500.00 

Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 

porated, on account.... 11,700.00 
Sustentation Fund, Unitarian 

Campaign, Incorporated, on 

REEOQOUM TY cho ciate sais erciwe viele 11,700.00 
Religious «Education Fund, 

Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 

porated, on account...... 4,500.00 
Chureh Equipment Account, 

Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 

porated, on account....... 3,342.50 
Church Extension Account, 

Unitarian Campaign, Incor- * 

porated, on account...... 15,100.00 
International Congress of Re- 

ligious Liberals Account, 

Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 

porated, on account...... 400.00 
Gift of an Anonymous Donor, 

to create the Hollywood 

00 ee ee Aas 10,000.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

PUN ay cad chshee eo xh tiny ay ote yo» 50.13 
Washington Pews Fund.... 505.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 

Church) Mund «<j o acy. 6 28.40 
Lo ADS Se a 34.96 
Investments, received for re- 

PERV OSEMON EG ib. wicis oniee nse 81,930.94 
Investment Church Building ie 

Loan Fund, repaid on loans 1,395.00 
Income from invested funds. 27,248.44 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Income Sustentation Fund 50.00 
Reimbursed for adyances on 

General Missionary Work. . 47.18 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Church Extension Account. 300.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings...... 18.05 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Department of Church Ex- . 

TEN LORE dthsinlattiss we etstiaek 400.00 

$220,584.69 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (socie- 
PARC Ora. clot Pallble tats, ont $7,972.58 
‘ Salaries and other missionary 

SAPICUAES 2A ieee ioe eater ates 3,462.96 
Church Extension Account. . 4,128,27 
Church Equipment Account. . 3,342.50 
Religious Education Fund... 1.049.51 
Publication Department..... 3,000.00 
Payments on account of sun- 
ary trust funds). 03s 8,306.11 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 1,061.63 


Investments and reinyestments 121,871.25 


Accrued interest on bonds 
MPPULCHEREH oisict so cc eaciere 1,737.50 
Investments Church Building 
Loi Fund, loan......... 5,500.00 
Cash on hand January 1, 1924.... 64,152.38 


: $220,584.69 


The president reported progress on the 
projects considered at the last meeting. 

The treasurer presented an agreement 
of sale, dated December 10, 1923, between 
this Association and R. R. Williams, and 
relating to property known as lots 1 and 
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2, block 17, in the county addition to the 
city of Pueblo, and thereupon it was 


Voted, That the president and secretary of 
this Association, in its name and behalf, are 
hereby authorized to exeeute said agreement 
for sale, and also a warranty deed of such 
property, to R. R. Williams for the sum of 
$4,500. 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, That the treasurer is hereby author- 
ized to increase the appropriation for Amherst, 
Mass., by a sum not to exceed $750, from the 
David B. Flint Fund. 

Voted, That where grants of the Association 
are made to churches or societies which hold 
title to valuable property, it shall be the policy 
of the Association to arrange, by contract or 
otherwise, for the repayment of these grants 
if at any time such church or society shall 
cease to maintain an active existence in direct 
connection with the Unitarian Fellowship. 

Voted, That in considering applications by 
churches or societies for financial assistance 
from the Association, preference shall be given 
to those organizations which employ efficient 
methods in raising contributions for their own 
support, either through the Hvery Member Can- 
vass or otherwise, and the secretary is requested 
to give notice of this vote to those who are 
or may be interested. 


Upon the recommendation of the church 
extension committee it was 

Voted, To authorize the administrative com- 
mittee to make arrangements for the use of the 
income of the Billings Lectureship Fund and 
to empower the committee to appoint lecturers 
on this Foundation during the next four months. 


On behalf of the committee appointed 
at the last meeting to confer with the 
officers of the Laymen’s League to con- 
sider ways of making the Publicity De- 
partment ‘more effective, Mr. Blinn read 
a statement submitted by Mr. Powers, 
showing in detail what had been accom- 
plished in the past eight months, and it 
was 

Voted, That the administrative committee 
and Mr. Powers further confer, , 


Upon recommendation of the secretary 
it was 

Voted, To divide the income of the Frothing- 
ham Fund No. 2 into ten equal payments to the 
Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Hampton, Va.; Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; Calhoun Colored 
School, Calhoun, Ala.; Penn Normal Industrial 
and Agricultural Institute, St. Helene, S.C.; 
Kowaliga Academic and Industrial Institute, 
Kowaliga, Ala.; Palmer Memorial Institute, 
Sedalia, N.C.; Snow Hill Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Snow Hill, Ala. ; Daytona Educational 


and Industrial School, Daytona, Fla.; Fargo 
Agricultural and Industrial School, Fargo, 
Ark.; Sparta Agricultural and Industrial 


School, Sparta, Ga. 

Voted, To request Mr. Henry M. Williams to 
continue to serve as a member of the committee 
on the Washington church. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.15 o'clock. 


Louis C, CornisH, 
Seeretary. 


Article by Henry M. Williams 


An article entitled 
Wonderful Work” will be published in 
Tur RecisteR next week. Henry M. 
Williams, formerly Treasurer of the 
American Unitarian Association, is the 
author. Mr. Williams has been elected 
president of the Unitarian Club of Boston. 


“A Fund “and its | 


ao 
W E offer these slightly shop- 
worn books to our patrons 
at these exceptionally low 
prices. There are only two 
or three copies of each title. 
Orders should be accompanied 
by cash.. Where we cannot fill 
the order, your remittance will 
be returned. 
Reduced to 
AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
by Charles W. Wendte $0.50 
BEHOLD A SOWER! 
by M. Louise C. Hastings . $1.00 
THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY 
by Joseph H. Crooker $0.75 
CLEAR GRIT 
by Robert Collyer $1.35 
THE SPARK IN THE CLOD 
by J. T. Sunderland (paper 
binding) . eee re. 2290.45 
THE SYMPATHY OF RE- 
LIGIONS 
by George R. Dodson . $0.90 
FATHER TAYLOR 
by Robert Collyer $0.75 
FROM BONDAGE TO 
LIBERTY IN RELIGION 
by George T. Ashley $1.00 
ERICK AND SALLY 
by Johanna Spyri $1.00 
STORY OF RICO 
by Johanna Spyri $1.00 
THE HOUSE ON THE EDGE 
OF THINGS 
by Ethel Cook Eliot. $1.50 
HEROIC LIVES 
by Albert R. and Emily 
McClellan Vail, teacher’s 
manual eo cate $0.75 
HEROIC LIVES 
by Albert R. and Emily Mc- 
Clellan Vail, pupil’s text- 
OOK Sarak. thei ewe us $0.50 
THE HIGHER SACRIFICE 
by David Starr Jordan $0.50 
THE INNUMERABLE 
COMPANY 
by David Starr Jordan $0.40 
JASPER DOUTHIT’S STORY 
by Jasper Douthit, . $0.90 
LEAVES OF HEALING 
by Katherine P. Sutton $0.75 
MANUAL FOR THE CON- 
FIRMATION CLASS 
by William I. Lawrance 
‘(cloth binding) $0.40 
FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION 
by Mrs. Charles A. Lane, 
text-book (paper binding) $0.25 
PILGRIM TRAILS 
by Frances Lester Warner. $1.25 
THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 
by Alexander Meiklejohn . $1.75 
THE WORLD OF MATTER 
AND THE SPIRIT OF 
MAN 
by Theodore Parker $0.89 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PLEASANTRIES 


Fair Friend (as band strikes up a 
waltz): “What’s that out of?” Distin- 
guished Musician: London Mail. 


“Tune !?— 


The foreign policy of the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration appears to be based on the 
theory that half aloof is better than 
none.—Life. 


She: “Anyhow, girls’ don’t ask for pin- 
money like they used to.” He: “You re 
right, they’ve nothing to pin any more.’”—- 
Pitt Panther. 


A woman doesn’t make much headway 
driving a nail, but did you ever see a man 
try to wrap up a bundle of laundry ?— 
Akron Times. 


Hyman: “At least once in my life I 
was glad to be down and out.” Lowe: 
“And when was that?’ “After my first 
trip in an airplane.”’—Yorkshire Post. 


Cook: ‘“What-are we having to-night, 
M’m?” Mistress: “Why, I’ve told you— 
clear soup, filet of sole, cutlet, cabinet 
pudding.” Cook: “I mean on the wireless, 
M’m.”—Punch. 


What a fine world this would be if 
those who haye money would use it as 
those who haven’t money think they 
would use it if they had it, which they 
wouldn’t— Houston Post. 


Th’ worst thing about bein’ a parent is 
havin’ a little tired child come home from 
school ever’ evenin’ loaded down with al- 
gebras, histories, French text-books, an’ 
writin’ pads, an’ believin’ we know enough 
t’ help it if we would.—Abe Martin. 


It is said that at the Princeton-Navy 
game the band played, as is its way, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” A Princeton man 
stood up, in all the swelling emotion of 
the homent. He was pulled down from 


four sides. “Sit down, you fool,’ they 
eried, ‘don’t you know that’s their Alma 
Mater ?’—Columbia Jester. 


A little fellow of five, having returned 
from a children’s party, was giving an 
account of the fun and said that each of 
the little guests had contributed a song, a 
recitation, or music for the pleasure of 
the rest. “Oh, my poor boy!” said his 
mother. “How unfortunate that you could 
do nothing.” “Yes I could, mother,” said 
the young hopeful. “I stood up and said 
my prayers.’—St. Johnsbury Republican. 


WHlsie, the new maid, seemed eminently 
satisfactory, but the mistress of the house 
thought a few words of advice would 
be just as well. “Remember,’’ she con- 
cluded, “that I expect you to be very 
reticent about what you hear when you 
are waiting at table.” “Certainly, ma’am,”’ 
said the treasure, whose face lit up with 
an innocent curiosity. “May I ask, ma’am, 
if there will be much to be reticent 
about?” 


The story is told that George IV., when 
Prince Regent, wagered Sheridan a hun- 
dred guineas that he would introduce the 
words “Baa, baa, black sheep!’ into the 
King’s speech without causing comment. 
The words were used, and George IV. won 
the bet. Afterward, when Sheridan asked 
Canning whether he had noticed the inter- 
polation, Canning replied: “Yes, but he 
was looking straight in your direction at 
the moment, so I deemed it merely a 
personal allusion and thought no more 
about it.’—New York Times. 
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HAS YOUR CHURCH 


made a yearly contribution to the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society? 


SIXTY—$490—PENSIONS 


are being paid our aged ministers. 
Help us push the amount to $600. 


J. P. Parmenter, President. 

Paul Revere Frothingham, Vice-President. 
Henry M. Williams, Vice-President. 
Robert S, Loring, Secretary. 


Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "” seston 
Sy 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Sean 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Ka 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Perea Mace 


free. > 
All makes slightly used machines 


TYPEWRITERS. $20 up. Easy monthly pay- 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


The Chest with the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


The Buy 
Markof SERWICE By 
Quality Name 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best, schools for young 
ladies near Boston which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE one oo VOICE, 
HARM 


under eminent masters. The isan opportunity 
available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-60, Tam CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
SOURCES OF CHRISTIAN LITURGY 


Frs. 4—The Worship of the Synagogue, by George 


Foot Moore, D.D., LL.D., Professor of the History of 
Religion, Harvard University. Frs. 1r—Pagan Mys- 
teries, by Clifford H. Moore, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor 
of Latin, Harvard University. Frs. 18—The Worship 
of the Early Church, by William Henry Paine Hatch, 
PED), D:D, Professor of the Literature and Interpre- 
tation of the New Testament, Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. FEB. 25—The Rites of the 
Eastern Churches, by George La Piana, Ph.D., Assist- 
ant Professor of Church History, Harvard University. 
Mar. 3—The Roman Mass., by William Walker Rock- 
well, S.P.L., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Church 
History, Union Theological Seminary. Mar. ro—The 
Book of Common Prayer, by James Arthur Muller, 
Ph.D., Professor of Church History, Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Mass. 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. All seats 
FREE and no tickets required. 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New _Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses, 

Other College Grade Courses open in September — 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON > 
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In this Number 
Editorials’... 0.) «as sige ten ei een 


Correspondence 
The Best in her House; A Case of Urgent Need; 
A Plan, a‘Leader, a Sacrament; Words of Fit- 
ting Praise; A Brief Course in Logic; Women 
and Peace .. . Sinus pet eyo here aioe tLe 


Original and Seiesee 


Japan Awakened since her Calamity, by S. I. 
Tonjoroff. . . Z 52 


The Bok Peace Plan, iisy Manley ‘0. Eradeon ag, in OS 


Why the Conflict in the Churches? by Albert C. 


Dieffenbach. . . Ma Sie 54 
The Fool’s Prayer . . . 65 
A School for Laymen, by YN tea Gyvunietes - 56 
The Cambridge Statement for the Liberals . . 57 
“There was a Star Danced,’’ by Alfred R. 

Hussey .. 58 
Protection and Mieacs ie Miles Teka Af o eB 
Robert Collyer, His Centenary . ..... . 65 
American Unitarian Association ..... . 71 

. | New Books 
Rejection Slips; An apple, Wong BY, F. Rave 
mond Sturtevant; Books . 61 
The Home 
“The Queen’s in the Kitchen,” Part 2, by Daisy 

D. Stephenson. . 63 
Practicing, by Margaret Hill; Familiar, Expres: 

sions; Seaphones. .. . 2 64 

Poetry 
Just for That, by Marjorie Dillon . . ... . 63 
Concerning Corn, by Marjorie Dillon. . . . . 64 


Charch''Notes: 2.205) ose oso. re 


Pleasantries 2. sadist 4 Geo eee 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11.. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH. 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church service at 
.1 A.M. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at_10 o’clock, "All Souls Church ‘of Reli- 
gious Education for adults and children: at 
11 o’clock, kindergarten for small children ; at 
11 o’clock, church service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews, at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), teh and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Harold H. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. ee ‘D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices ; Raymond ¢ 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rey. Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody, D.D., January 20, 11 a.m. Daily sery- 
ices at 12.15 P.m., except Saturdays. Vesper 
services Wednesdays at 5 P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Hdward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.m., Church School, Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., morning service. 
Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 5.30 
p.M., Emerson Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 


Individual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 

the Thomas Service. 
Cleanandsanitary. Write 

now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

| Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


— ~~ 


